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The Catacombs of Rome and Christian Art.* 












i devoted to the de- 
of the Catacombs of 
Rome is more or less 
an invitation to take 
a survey of what has 
already appeared on 
this most interesting 
subject. Indeed, if 
one were to devote 
any considerable 
space to reviewing such a work, witheut 
showing how it is but one link in a long 
chain, the importance of this single link 
would be unduly brought forward, and the 
readers of these remarks would be mis- 
led into a belief that the treatise in question 
was a singular and special work, reflecting in 
ite solitariness considerable cudos upon its com- 
piler, Without in any way detracting from 
sach merits as may be differently discoverable 
by those who study M. Roller’s “ Catacombes 
de Rome,” it may be advisable to slightly touch 
“pon some of the more important of the works 
—* have been written about the Catacombs. 
a first place, the sort of mystic sancti 
popularly admitted to hang over these asia 
‘ng underground cemeteries no doubt operates 
“pon most people in such a manner that they 
may allow their interest to become developed 
—* prejudiced manner. The birth of 
Christianity at Rome, as a codified system with 
- —2* body of teachers such as St. 
t would seem to indicate existed at 
the beginning of the first century, is some. 


how inevitably connected 
ee he: @ with the Catacombs, 





consent of the aan - Rossi, with the 
sretiy enlarged by the Rev. J. Spencer Monthoote: D.D., 


doubt, immensely interesting, as it developes and 
enriches the possibly slight and shadowy base 
upon which it reste in the same ratio as it may 
seem to become unhallowed and disturbed if 
attempts be made to work out historical facts 
and probabilities into the apparently dark 
recesses of the still earlier past from the ascer- 
tained date of events and monuments connected 
with the Catacombs. 

Broadly speaking, the bibliography of the 
Catacombs may divide iteelf into two sections, 
—one in which Christian history is the pre- 
determined end of all discussion upon the sub- 
ject, and the other in which history, unqualified 
by sectarian thought, may be worked as far 
backward as possible. The bulk of the works 
already published come under the heading of 
the first-named section. The sixteenth and 
seventeenth century antiquaries, Bossio and 
Bottari, were apparently stimulated to their 
respective tasks as much by sectarian zeal as 
by the spirit of antiquarian inquiry. The learned 
De Rossi, 200 years later, is the generally- 
accepted authority upon matters concerning the 
history of the Catacombs, the art displayed in 
them, and the meaning of the symbolism which 
animates the art. Others, suchas Lord Lindsay, 
Mr. St. John Tyrwhitt, the Rev.@r. Northcote, 
and Mr. Brownlow have each added observa- 
tions and specalations concerning the subject. 
In a freer manner, an American savant, the 
Rey. J. P. Lundy, has treated the “Art and 
Symbolism ofthe Primitive Church as witnesses 
and teachers of the One Catholic Faith and 
Practice.” His labours have (strange to say, 
perhaps) been mainly directed to collecting types 
of similar symbols which abound ia Oriental 
countries, and belong to periods and religions long 
antecedent to Christianity or its symbolism, and 
of comparing them with their Christian imita- 
tions, thereby edacing the opinion that Chris- 
tianity as a new religious system is indebted in 
its ritual to many existent forms and ceremonials 
of non-Christian faiths. From the historic side 
of the question such a contribution to the biblio- 
graphy of Christian art and the Catacombs is 
most valuable, and should encourage the birth 
of new considerations and reflections apon the 
whole subject. It is true that the Rev. Dr. 
Northcote and Mr. Brownlow in their two 
volumes, — professedly condensations of De 
Rossi’s work,—devote a chapter to the relation 
between Pagan and Christian art. Following 
very much in these lines, M. Roller has done the 
same. Yorrick had a good practice of rating 
the merits of his sermons by little notes on the 
outeide of them. And it sometimes seems de- 
sirable that other writers in expounding their 
notions should fall into a similar method of 
their performances. For instance, in 
+ what a boon it would be to 
he annotated his various 
He might have inserted in the 
nest little headings, — ‘ Historical,” 
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ment,” and so forth. As it is, one frequently 
comes across ideas which must probably have 
occurred to most people, dressed out in a finery 
of magniloquence or presented in a sort of free- 
and-easy conversationalism, neither of acharacter 
encouraging to readers to purene the task of 
going through the two volumes. 

M. Roller explains in his Introduction the 
object of his labours, which have only been 
undertaken after many years’ residence in Rume 
and constant visits to the Catacombs and the 
various remains of Christian art collected in the 
Lateran Museum and the Vatican. The aim of 
his exposition is principally the same as tbat of 
other Catholic antiquaries, and we have not 
discovered any marked novelty in them. They 
seem to be accompaniments of photo-lithograpbic 
illustrations taken in some instances from the 
various paintings, inscriptions, and sculptares 
direct. The illustrations thus are of first im- 
portance, and the erudition second. M. Roller 
owns almost that little, if anything, is to be added 
to De Rossi’s work, and accordingly makes free 
use of the learned Italian’s text, as well as many 
of his plates. The abridgment of De Rosei, 
compiled by the Rev. Dr. Northcote and the Rev- 
Mr. Brownlow, is plentifally illustrated with 
woodcuts and chromo-lithographs, and the 
arrangement of the text is well adapted to 
attract readers. Their work is published, like 
M. Roller’s, in two volumes; but theirs are of 
octavo size, and not so formidable as M. Roller’s 
big quarto tomes. The first partof Dr. North- 
cote’s and Mr. Brownlow’s “Roma Sotteranea”’ is 
devoted to History, and the second to “Christian 
Art.” M. Roller’s consists of a series of 100 
chapters and 100 plates, with Introduction and 
Résumé, but, unfortunately, no index. 

M. Roller, commencing with the plan of a 
Cemetery, discusses the difficulty of making one, 
and accordingly gives a plate of the plan of the 
Catacombs and arenaria adjoining the western 
side of the Appian Way,—that is, a plan of the 
Catacombs, or cemetery of Callixtus, Chapter 
IL. explains the stratification and system of the 
“tofa” or mould into which the catacombs 
were cut. Tombs, galleries, and caves are next 
dealt with in detail. Some of these are illus- 
trated by woodcuts, some by photo-lithographs 
or “heliogravures.” In Chapters IV. and V. 
the caves or cubicula are discussed. The cata- 
comb-makers, or fossores, with illustrations of 
paintings of such labourers found in the Cata- 
combs, form the matter of Chapter VI. At 
Chapter VII. we are introdaced to instruments 
of martyrdom. To these succeed vases, lachry- 
matories, and such like, exhumed from the 
tombs, in the course of describing which 
M. Roller enters upon the consideration of the 
antiquity of signs ef the cross, not mentioning, 
however, the use of such marks amongst pre- 
Christian peoples and sects. These, however, 
form the subject matter of Chapter LXXXVIIL 
In succeeding plates a fairly representative 
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inscri; tions and incised symbols and cyphers, is 
giver. Most of the originals are now let into the 
walls of the staircases in the Lateran Museum. 
Emblems—like the pair of scales, a leaf, a dove, 
@ wine-barrel, a lion, a pair of pincers, a pickaxe, 
an anchor, a fish, wreaths, a dolphin—are to be 
seen on those presumably most ancient. Of 
a ntly later time are those like the figure 
of a little man in a box, which is understood to 
mean Noah and the Ark, or like a man stretch- 
ing his hand towards a swathed figure upright 
under a canopy, which signifies the raising of 
Lazarus. The ram and peacock also appear, 
and the shepherd bearing a sheep across his 
shoulders. This last is frequently sculptured 
upon sarcophagi which date from the fourth 
century. It is the figure of the Good Shepherd, 
bat is, in idea and design, very similar to the 
pre-Christian figures of the Hermes-Kriophoros, 
an engraving of which is given in Dr. North- 
cote’s book, from the original preserved at 
Wilton House. Dr. Northcote’s lengthy argu- 
ment to dissociate the Hermes-Kriophoros from 
the Good Shepherd fails in effect when the 
representations of this subject are brought side 
by side. But the more successful of M. Roller’s 
plates are those of the sculptured sarcophagi. 
These valuable works of art, — valuable 
archwologically rather than as displaying a bigh 
standard of composition, drawing, cr, indeed, of 
stone and marble cutting,—were some time ago 
taken from the Cataeombs and placed in the 
long gallery of the Lateran Museum. In these 
it is interesting to note the recurrence of the 
subjects of the Old Testament, like the Fall, 
Moses striking the Rock for Water, Jonah and 
the Whale, and, of the New Testament, many of 
the miracles of Christ. As Dr. Northcote truly 
ssys, this collection of Christian sarcophagi, i.c., 
sarcophagi of the Christian ers, is the finest in 
the world, and, en passant, one cannot resist 
expressing the hope that a few casts of some of 
the richer specimens,—the tomb of Junius Bas- 
sius, for inetance,—may socner or later find their 
way to some public collection in this country. 
Some few of M. Roller’s plates giving 
examples of the arabesque and figure tempera 
paintings, have been done by aid of the mag- 
nesium light from the originals; others are 
merely copies from engravings which have 
appeared in De Rossi’s work. In some respects, 
the chromolithographs of the wall paintings in 
Dr. Northcote’s work are more real and satisfac- 
tory than those of M. Roller’s. From paintings 
and sculptures M. Roller returns to inscriptions 
presumed to have been made by Pope Damasus; 
and then he takes us through a course of “ dog- 
matic” inscriptions in which profession of 
Christian faith is clearly stated : as, for instance, 
“Young Urbica, sweet spouse, who reposes in 
in the name of Christ.” These have been 
thought to be not earlier than the fourth cen- 
tary. The varied objects, such as gold orna- 
ments glazed in circular forms or medallions, 
lamps, &c., to be seen in the Vatican are also 
illustrated. From this cursory glance over 
M. Roller’s work, it will be apparent that an 
arbitrary, if not empirical, arrangement of sub- 
ject has been adopted, the object of which is 
not quite clear. To some extent the arrange- 
ment may be considered chronological. The 
various aspects of the different objects are, how- 
ever, interwoven; and little if anything is said 
upon the technicalities concerning the divisions 
of handicraft which the entire collection com- 
prises. M. Roller’s résumé, which fills some 
twenty pages, is perhaps the principal novelty 
to which he can lay claim. Throughout his 
work, the religious view of the subject and 
history; supervenes. And one regrets this all 
more since it has already beer skilfully 
handled by de Rossi and Dr. Northcote and Mr. 
Brownlow. Persons who have not thought much 
of such matters will, no doubt, be interested to 
learn that incidents like the Nativity, with the 
ox and the ass grouping themselves around the 
cradle, do not appear pictorially in Christian 
art until the fourth century. The legend which 
— rise to this picturesque idea is said to have 
sppeared in a written form in the “ Kvangile 
de !'Bnfance,” by Matthias,—a religious writer 
who collected and wrote ont many similar 
legends in the fifth century. The learned Chris- 
tian antiquaries have remarked upon the in. 
@ppropriateness of setting forth the humble 
origin of the Saviour of the World until euch 
opinion had sealed what is called 
on “eke agra 
as rll hristianity,—namely, in the 
Turning now to Dr. Northcote’s 
mey learn that the recorded Hove ‘a 


the Catacombs has been gathered from old 
martyrologies and itineraries. The preservation 
of many of these ancient records is due, yr 
Dr. Northcote, to “the exceeding care of t 

primitive Church in collecting and preserving 
a faithfal record of the last words and deeds of 
her martyrs.” The earliest quoted are those 
presumed to have been made in consequence of 
St. Clement’s division “of the seven regions of 
Rome among faithful notaries of the Church, 
who should each in his own region with diligent 
care and zeal search out the acts of the 
martyrs.” This act of St. Clement is assigned 
to the first century,—a period, in fact, when 
according to other historians of the social 
condition of Rome, the Church, as we 
now regard it, was virtually unknown. Its 
organisation was in limine, according to 
such. St. Fabian, Pope in the middle of the 
third century, is said traditionally to have 
imitated St. Clement’s example in perpetuating 
a well-organised system of registering the events 
connected with the early martyrs. These state- 
ments, then, about St. Clement and St. Fabian 
almost lead one to feel that historic evidence of 
this character hangs in an unbroken chain from 
the first to the third century. Unfortunately, 
however, just as one is coming to so satisfactory 
a conclusion, Dr. Northcote disperses our satis- 
faction by saying that these records of St. 
Clement and St. Fabian perished during the 
pereecutions of Diocletian. Then he raises our 
hopes once more by telling us that some of the 
records surely escaped destruction, since 
Eusebius is credited with having edited a collec- 
tion of them. Alas! Eusebius’s edition of the 
Roman martyrdoms is not now discoverable. 
However, St. Jerome may come to our aid, for 
he is reputed to have made a translation of 
Eusebius’s collection. But again, St. Jerome 
appears to be of no use, for his work has seem- 
ingly perished. The “ Martyrology,” which goes 
by his name, published by Fiorentini, at Lucca, 
in 1688,“ which is the most ancient that is 
extant, was compiled, and not very carefully, 
from the calendars of various churches, and con- 
tains, therefore, some repetitions, inconsistencier, 
and contradictions.” ‘One compiler of this 
Martyrology must have lived in the time of 
Melchiades, who was Pope A.D. 311-314, and 
another in the time of Boniface I., A.D. 418- 
422.” It will be seen then that, at least for the 
first three centuries A.D., there are no contem- 
poraneous writings concerning the martyrs and 
their use of the Catacombs. Tradition may 
possibly have been more precise in those times 
than in the present. But this is open to doubt. 
And this being so, it is permissible to question 
the grave precision with which the exact burial- 
places of possibly supposititions martyrs are 
nowadaysindicated. About 336 to 354 A.D. it is 
supposed that the “Christian Almanac” was com. 
piled, to which, in 354 A.D., Dionysius Filocalas 
added some “highly ornamental illustrations.” 
Next, come inscriptions on stones set up by order 
of Pope Damasuson many of theeupposed martyrs’ 
tombs, and some few of which are now to be 
seen in the Catacombs. Goths, Lombards, and 
other sacrilegious barbarians destroyed many 
of them. The more numerous of the inscrip- 
tions now to be seen are said to have been pro- 
duced in imitation of the originals, by “ learned 
ecclesiastics or pious pilgrims of the ninth or 
tenth centuries.’”’ The “ Liber Pontificalis” is 
a ninth-century compilation, by Anastasius, from 
more ancient documents, The statements in the 
“ Liber Pontificalis” are often at variance with 
those of the Almanac of Filocalas. Similar 
want of agreement is found in respect of the 
Martyrologies of Bede (eighth centary), of Ado 
(A.D. 875), archbishop of Vienna, and Usard, a 
Benedictine Monk of Paris, in the days of Char- 
lemagne. This last-named work, it is to be 
observed, is the foundation of the Roman 
Martyrology now in use. During the Pontifi- 
cate of Pope Urban, in the middle of the third 
century, the martyrdom of St. Cecilia is reputed 
to have taken place, but the acts of her 
martyrdom,— so picturesquely described by 
—— —* “Second Nonne’s Tale,”— 
cannot lay claim to any higher antiquity than 
the fifth century. The Siew pbb Maes 
of St. Cecilia is believed to have been a equare 
cave, but some century or so after the presumed 
martyrdom was perpetrated, Pope Damasus 
embellished it. To his work in still later times 
of tho shina by Sis tl ph Gu, pecan toe 

ix * 

glorification of the Saint may pe rg hoe 
asserts itself, and makes more remote, the per- 





secution of some Christian woman who died by 


the hands of authorities enraged by her per” 
sistent asseveration of the truth of her faith’ 
The veracity and authenticity of the martyro. 
logies must be full of interest to those who 
require to establish them beyond the region of 
question, but, as we have before remarked, they 
cannot be seriously taken as lights upon the 
darkness of the first three centuries’ history of 
the Catacombs and Christian art. 

The next class of ancient documents u 
which writers of the of the Catacombs 
have chosen to rely are the itineraries of pil. 
grims. These, Dr. Northcote considers, are more 
useful. The itineraries, like the martyrologies, 
do not date, however, from before the middle of 
the fifth century; indeed, if so early. William 
of Malmesbury’s account of the visit of the 
Crusaders to Rome, A.D. 1095, contains extracts 
presumed to be from itineraries of the seventh 
century. There are similar records of later 
date, in which traditions concerning the saints 
and their relics are perpetuated, enlarged, or 
diminished, according to the inclination of the 
various compilers. In the tenth century the Cata. 
combs had almost passed out of mind. The site 
of them was nearly forgotten. From that time 
until the fifteenth century it appears that they 
passed from recollection. Franciscan friars 
visited the Catacombs in 1432 and 1482, and 
left inscriptions of their visite. In 157%) > spiri: 
of inquiry concerning these early bury {fbg-places 
sprang into liveliness, and instigated Alfonso 
Ciacconio, and two Flemings, Philip d@°Winghe 
and Joannes Macarius, to commence investiga- 
tions ; their writings, however, were not brought 
before the public in any complete or printed 
form. In 1593 Bossio, whose MS. work is pre- 
served in the Bibliotheca Vallicellina at Rome, 
took up the investigations of his immediate pre- 
decessors. And forty years later the first edition 
of Bossio’s “‘ Roma Sotterranea” was published. 
It is not within our present means to continue 
this rough reference to the various steps by 
which the history of the Catacombs and Christian 
art has become developed. We have probably 
borrowed sufficient indication of its progress 
from Dr. Northcote’s work to show that there is 
stilla wide field for others to wander over in 
framing accounts of such matters, and to fit 
them into the general history of art, which, for 
our own part, has the greatest interest for us. 

A modern phase, tending to the popular 
exaltation of poeta and their heroes, as in the 
case of Dante, Shakspeare, Browning, and 
Ruskin Societies, finds, if we may not be con- 
sidered too secular to say 80, a parallel in the 
creation by the Romish church of its calendar 
of saints and martyre, and other similar heroic 
personages. Dante's Beatrice was certainly, 
in her prosaic reality, an actual personage. 
Idealised by the great poet, she becomes tran- 
scendental. In the same manner it appears that 
the early Christian martyrs have & and 
ideal being. The ideal being is that, however, 
which the Romish Church has preferred to select 
for association with the earlier history of the 
Catacombs. It is no part of the present observa- 
tions to enter into the merit of such association. 
We make mention of it merely to invite the 
attention of our readers to the consideration 
that such legends of the Charch seem to have 
no intrinsic value in an antiquarian and historic 
inquiry into the origin and use of the cata- 
combs. : : 
Those who seriously desire to obtain an —* 
pression of the condition of Rome during the 
first three centuries A.D., cannot do better 
than consult Gibbon’s “ Decline,” and, with the 
information obtained therefrom, to understat 
practice in respect of burials and disposal of the 
dead, they may usefally mingle Dr. ogee 8 
observations upon early Roman tombs. T . 
dedaction, or perhaps we may go £0 far as * 
say the natural issue of reflections, from suc’ 
information is, that the Catacombs in their 
beginning had little, 
first Christians at Rome. 
was infused with various religions. } “ 
ferapis, Persian Mithras, lesser deities, —* 
et penates, inherited by Romans from Groett. 
together with Jewish tenets, Gnostic 22 
and much else, were all in a way tolerated an 

influenced Roman society 10 
of dead bod wood, nod ft 
of was 
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ristian agape, and of later acts of devotion 
pos in Middle Ages and onwards at the 
shrines of martyrs. Crushed and kept in 
servile abjection as the dents of Roman 
magnates might be, the spirit of consideration 
and kindlinees from time to time had oppor- 
tanities for shining under the benignity of 
rolers like the Antonines. The wealthy, from 
fostering the practice of entombment and burial 


for themselves, gradually helped in extending it | Casares 


in respect of their followers and servants, and 
signs of wider benevolence in this particular 
direction are manifested in facts like that of 
Babius Gemellas, who purchased a large tract of 
land for the ,burial of a hundred of his poorer 
fellow-citizens. 

Barial-clabs, as ‘is well known, arose in Rome 

in the first century, and on this subject Dr. 
Northcote’s Chapter II. of Part I. is extremely 
interesting. “The number and constitution of 
these Roman burial-clubs is a subject to which 
the attention of scholars has only recently been 
drawn. It was first broached by Mommsen; 
but nobody before De Rossi pointed ont 
their bearing upon the fortunes of the infant 
Charch.” Barial thus gradually superseding 
cremation, the question of sufficiency of space 
for the disposal of bodies and the making of 
cemetéries asserted iteelf, and evidently ob- 
staided *he required attention. It is, perhaps, 
‘probav.. that imported Egyptian influences 
at Rome may have aided the development of 
cemet cies and burying-places, since the well- 
known reverence of the Egyptians for the dead, 
to say nothing of the crafty speculations of 
Egyptian priestly undertakers, or choachytes, 
had long before supplied Egypt with consider- 
able campi santé and subterranean galleries for 
burial. 

Aboot Rome in the first century A.D., and 
before, the digging-out of sand for building and 
other purposes had caused the formation of 
systems of subterranean passages, called 
arenaria. Now it is a particular point with 
many historians of the Catacombs to set their 
faces against the supposition that these arenaria 
can have been connected with the making of 
the Catacombs. It is, however, known that in 
some cases the arenaria have been converted 
into places of sepulchre. The Catacombs, as 
distinct from arenaria, are similar passages cut 
in compact mould or earth called tufa, and 
this sort of material is evidently better adapted 
for underground excavations than sand rocks. 
In many instances old sand arenaria are found 
not only in close proximity to, but actually 
forming part of and interlacing themselves into, 
the earth-cat Catacombs. A few considerations 
like these seem to farnish fair grounds for 
conjecture that, as burial of the dead became 
popularised, the disposal of the corpses in dis- 
used arenaria at first, and then, as convenience 
dictated, in similar passages cut into the earth 
contiguous to the arenaria, became a recognised 
method of burial with Roman citizens generally. 
In spite of intolerance, the Christian sect, with its 
special tenets as to burial, arose, and the pecu- 
liar advantages of subterranean passages, not 
only for burials, but also for unmolested and 
secret accomplishment of Christian devotions, 
may have recommended themselves to the 
devotee. And in regard to circumstances 
favouring the growth of Christian doctrines, we 
may note here a few remarks of Gibbon to the 
effect :—“I. That a considerable time 


government. II. That in the conviction of any 
of their subjects who were accused of so very 
singular a crime, proceeded with caution 
and reluctance. ILI. That they were moderate 
in the use of punishments; and IV. That the 
afflicted church enjoyed many intervals of peace 
and tranquillity.” The poverty of the earliest 
underground tombs,—, and such like, 
—all point toa use of the Catacombs by per- 
sons either of a poor class, or without desire to 
introduce into these underground any of 
the decorative sculptures and — which 
pe oni —— is not until the fourth 
ntury, w tianity was supplanting 
Roman Paganisms, and became formally recog: 
nised by the ruling powers, that art of pretence 
in painting and soul virtually found its 
way into the Cataeom The relics of the art 
pobre evden centuries are not of 
merit. 8 —— it 
seems to ———— persons. In 
the fourth century, however, the best phase of 
— art was all but extinct, and the Roman 
bristians attempted, with their antecedents of 
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poor art, to practise more ambitious art. All 
that they could do at best was an art imitative 
of that in which they then lived. The art 
an —* io —* other causes, they had 
previous avowedly despised, was now 
almost dead. . . 

Hence, whatever likeness is possibly seen 
between Christian wall-paintings and those of 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, or the Palace of the 
, there is no question of their being, qué 
technique and grace, far inferior in quality to 
that of Roman art in the first century. The 
Christians, in trath, had lost @ period of close 
upon 300 years, during which, had they been 
possessed of real ecclesiastical o i 
and property, oy might have come to the 
succour of t expiring pagan art. They 
might have infused ite cain art purity of 
thought, and who can say whether this might 
not have given new impuise to what had 
degenerated through luxurious use, and was 
dying through a phlegmatic temperament con- 
sequent upon luxury ? 

A different reason, and one propounded at 
some length by Mr. Lundy, for the absence of 
any marked demonstration in the firet century 
of Christian symbols, paintings, and sculptures 
in the Catacombs, as well, too, for the selection 
of the underground passages for the first 
formances of their simple rites, and the holding 
of fraternal meetings, is said to lie in the “ Diaci- 
pline of the Secret’ (disciplina arcani) of their 
faith. This disciplice, Mr. Lundy seems to show, 
is a direct imitation of the disciplina arcani to 
be found in connexion with the mysteries of 
Mithras, Samothrace, and Eleusis. Apart alto- 
gether from the doctrinal direction of any such 
mysteries or secrets, it is to be observed that 
the necessity for the existence of such mysteries 
and secrets appears to have been felt by pro- 
pounders of almost all faiths. This is much 
like what occurs now. With this difference, 
however, that the basis of any special branch 
of knowledge or code of rules which are be- 
lieved to be likely to be of use to mankind, is at 
the present time set forth as simply as possible 
for general acceptation. Nowadays, propounders 
of knowledge, thanks to the almost universal 
sense of freedom, strive, as a rule, to place their 
propositions or doctrines in a clear and readily- 
understood shape, inviting expansion of them 
by any one. In earlier times, freedom was feared, 
and hence the necessity for mystery and secrecy. 
Exclusiveness in possession of doctrines acted 
as an attraction to those outside the circle of 
exclusive possessors; and, as in the case of 
Christianity, it was not = this ——— 
operated u a sufficiently large clienté 
the eer. and secrecy gradually diminished. 
On the other hand, jealous of power which the 
assumed jon of mystery and secrecy 
seemed to confer upon them, the teachers of 
Christianity, the early presbyters and bishops, 
together with their chief, the Pope, maintained 
and exercised their right as the direct inheritors 
of inner tenets of the Faith, which, as people 
became conversant with the doctrines of 
Christianity, were revealed by these teachers. 
It is not altogether uninteresting to note that 
the system of monopolising secrecy found a 
revival to some extent in the recent enunciation 
of the Pope’s infallibility. With his Holiness 
rests the power of infallibly deciding for people 
who will accept his decision what mystery new 
or old is “ de fide.” 


cyphers, with similar cyphers known to have 
been used by sectaries other than Christian. 
The materials for such a collation are abundant, 
and, so far as we know, Mr. Lundy is the 
solitary individual who has made apy 
attempt in this direction. But he, again, is 


in almost all symbolism or cyphers used during 
the first centuries A.D. 

There is no doubt whatever that Pagan 

— taper Mae me Bo Ase In fact, in 

early Gays, and even as late as Tertullian, 
the Christians had few symbols or rites dis- 
tinctively different in appearance from those of 
other creeds. Mr. King considera that the 
symbols and rites of the Mithraic religion were 
frequently used by Christians,—symbols and 
rites remaining almost the same as before, but 
the meaning attaching to them alone being 
modified by Christian thought and precept. 
Tertullian denounced Mithraic symbols and rites 
analogous to Christian symbols and rites, as the 
subtleties of the devil in “ mimicking certain 
things of those that be divine,” overlooking 
the essence of the situation that the worship 
of Mitbras, 80 popular in Rome, preceded 
Christianity. We need not discuss why Christians 
should have adopted Pagan forms for the ex- 
pression of their faith. 

The great area of facts and fancies, covered 
by the history of art of the Christian period 
can surely be dealt with in some concise and 
simple form, without necessarily opening the 
still wider field of polemical controversy. Each 
inquirer may have his own liar opinion, as 


per- | to the mysticism of signs and drawings, but this 


does not touch the matter-of-fact treatment of 
the condition of a phase of Roman art during 
the early periods of Christianity. What is much 
needed is @ chronological arrangement of the 
remains of early art of the first three centuries 
A.D. carried out in some such plan as that 
adopted by Agincourt in his “‘ History of Art 
by its Monuments.” The task is no light one. 
Still the materials are almost to the hand of any 
one who feels emboldened to attempt it. With 
these few remarks we must conclude our obser- 
vations, already too long, and yet too brief in 
respect of their subject, leaving the doctrinal 
value of Christian art a bone of contention 
amongst the partisans of various faiths. 








SOME ARTISTIC BOOKS FROM ABROAD. 


THE commencement of the new year is 
always a busy season with the publishers, both 
at home and abroad. The public certainly 
cannot complain of not being supplied with 
ample means of acquiring information. A 
generation and more has passed since De 
Qaincy’s well-known calculation of the im- 
possibility of even the most voracious reader 
wading through a tithe of the books, not in 
existence, but appearing annually. Since then 
the book-market has been yearly more and more 
active. The spirit of the present day in England 
seems opposed to complete and costly publica- 
tions. It is the many, not the few, who have to 
be considered now. In the production of artistic 
works the Continent, it must be admitted, stands 
ahead of us, and the English reader is fortunate 
who is able to avail himself fully of the stores 
of information thus placed within his reach. 

Let us glance at some of the many works 

aced abroad. Chronologically, it is certainly 
with the “ Histoire de ) Art dans |’Antiquité” 
that we should commence; a work, which, in 
spite of its title, is, in no small measure, 
addressed to the general public by its authors, 
M. George Perrot, of the French Institute,—a 
case-hardened Eastern traveller and professor,— 


ap 

history of the pazent art of Egypt, the first 
portion of a series to be devoted to the art of 
Assyria and Persia, Asia Minor, Greece, Etruria, 
and Rome. Much as has of late years been 
written concerning Egypt, it may be said that 
this work is the first complete and, certainly, 
the most recent study which we possess of the 
art of the land of the Pharaohs, the discovery of 
which so clearly revealed the origins of the long 
unexplained beauty of Greek art, that debt of 
gratitude to the East of which Winckelmann 
and more than one other distinguished archwo- 


volume, we have, in a form befitting the gravity 
of the subject, the history of Egyptian art from 





ite earliest known commencements in Memphis, 
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To the first part of this comprehensive work on 
the art of antiquity, praise mast be awarded. 
The illastrations are chosen with care and from 
authentic sources. While thus producing a 


work addressed to the learned, the aim.of t 


— 


authors is none the less to popularise study 
of ancient art,—an understanding of the beauty 
of which, they justly argue, should be no more 
overlooked in modern education than is the 
literature of those Classic times the genius of 
which was so brilliantly manifested in its oun- 
temporary artistic creations. As interesting to 
Egy ptologista, let us not forget to mention the 
recent publication of an excellent Italian work 
of reference, “ Dizionario di Mithologia Egizia,” 


by Lanzoni. 


The little “Manuel d’Archmologie Greoque,” 
which takes worthily its place among the books 
of the season, is one of an important series pab- 
of the French Govern. 
ment, and of which four volumes of the ultimate 
hundred have already made their appearance. 
The series to which these volames belong, “ La 
Bibliothéque del’ Enseignement de |’ Art,” is pub- 
lished with the praiseworthy object of supplying 
to students and the public generally a complete 
artistic encyclopedia. Within the reach of every 
purse (the price is barely 3s. for the well-printed 
volume, profusely illustrated), the “ Library of 
Art Instruction”’ is intended to supply an ex- 
pressed want of works to serve as sources of 
reference to the daily-increasing class of young 
art students of both sexes to whom the more 
expensive works are not only impossible of pur. 
chase, bat far too special. Let it be remarked 
also that the outside public are largely gaiaers 
by the erudition thus afforded in a limited 
space. Inevery case the most competent autho- 
rities have been insured in the extraordinary 
list of forthcoming volumes. In the course of 
the next four months is to appear a fresh series 
of seven volumes, dealing generally with the 
subject of art, a Précis of the History of Art, 
Sculpture, Painting, Architectare, Engraving, 
Ornamentation, and Music. At later intervals 
we are to have a farther series of special volames 
on French painters, the Italian, English, Spanish, 
and modern French schools, ceramics, French 
and Italian scalpture, an artistic inventory of 
Feance, figured mythology, Etruscanand Roman 
archwology, Gothic architecture, tapestry, Byzan- 
tine art, Oriental archwology, French styles, and 
the modern processes of engraving, with other 
volames on the architectare of antiquity, of 
Italy, of the North; on carving, building, precious 
stones, bronze, costume, &c. The idea so gene- 
rously conceived promises positively to work a 
revolution in the direction intended. The know- 
ledge of art which will by this means be spread 
will, it is hoped, prodace the resalte which it has 
been constantly urged would follow on the publi- 
cation of a series of competent works, dealing 
technically and artistically with the arte, the 
study of which is so singularly neglected ia our 
early education. We have come in our country 
to understand this, though there yet remains an 
opening for a thoroughly-conceived series such 
as M. Quantin’s “ Bibliothéque” promises to 


lished under the pa’ 


prove. Of the “ Manuel d’Archzologie Grecque ” 
we may have on another occasion to speak; 
suffice it to say that on a small scale it is an 


excellent hand-book, well prepared for the object 


it is intended to fulfil. The size of the volame 


prevents any serious display; but as an excellent 


idea, worthy of note, each chapter is preceded 
by a short bibliography of works of reference, 
from which farther information may be gained. 
I¢ is delightful in a work of this kind not to find 
vamped up a host of the stock wood-blocks that 
too often do daty on these occasions. Of the 141 
illustrations, except a few borrowed from Dr. 
Schliemann’s recent works on Troy and Mycenz, 
all have been specially prepared for the book. 
Of the other volame of the series, that on 
“ Mosaics,” by M. Gerspach, with its sixty-eight 
cute, the same may be said. The reader 
here a complete history of the commencement 
and development of this interesting and inde. 
structible art, of which Ghirlandajo so truly said 
that it was “ painting for eternity.” M. Daval’s 
‘Anatomie artistique” will prove invaluable to 
many a student unable to purchase the expensive 
worke to which he is genarally obliged to refer; 
while M. Havard’s “‘ Peinture Hollandaise” gives 
a clever sketch of the many painters of what he 
refases to call the Datch “ school,” on the score 
thet its painters appear to have had no definite 
aim in view, or to have made no effort to trans- 
mit that aim to their successors, the traditions 
— ae of each a.tist being lost at his 















































has|us so much concerning the art of Italy, and 


arguments, and especially, illaatrations. By the 
same author should be mentioned a no less inte. 
resting work, “Un Mectne an XVe. Sidcle,” 
Artand Letters at the court of the Popes during 
the brilliant. fifteenth century. Here, however, 
a whole mass of new facts have been dragged 
by the author from the obscurity of the Rowan 
libraries, where his earnest search has succeeded 
in unearthing @ precious mine of unpublished 
manuseripts and documents relating to the 
artists employed by the Popes. Another work 
bearing much on the eame subject should not be 
passed over, “Sig. Bertolotti’s “ Artisti Lom- 
bardia Roma” ; the industrious writer who has 
already told us so mach of the Belgian and 
Datch painters in Rome, of Benvenuto Cellini, 
and of Borromini the architect; has now gathered 
a@ mass of information relating to the Lombard 
artists employed daring the last five centuries 
in Rome. From the days of the magistri coma. 
cini, Lombardy largely supplied the Papal 
capital with its artists, painters, sculptors, and 
architects, stuccatori, intagliatori, goldsmiths, 
&c., and of these Sig. Bertolotti has much to 
tell. 

M. Charles Yriarte has given us a new and 
richly illastrated work, entitled ‘‘ Un Condottiere 
an XV° Sidole,” an interesting account of the 
“onltivated court” of the Malatesta at 
Rimini, where Leo Batista Alberti built, for the 
famous Sigismund, his master-piece, the Church 
of San Francesco. Dealing with the same 
period, too, is M. Heias’s “ Medaillours de la 
Renaissance,” a superbly illustrated series, com- 
mencing with that master medallist, Vittore 
Pigano. To that fascinating land of the arts, 
Italy, thera. are many other interesting works 
devoted; one deserves mention, “ La Vie privée 
à Venise,” by Signor Molmenti, a French trans. 
lation of a work brimfal of curious facts and 
anecdotes. 

M, Ephrussi’s superb volame on “ Albert 
Diirer et ses Dessins,” with ite rare and exquisite 


Another work, one more important, M. Havard 
has contributed to the list of artistic books of 
the season, a work entitled “ L’Art a travers les 
Moars,” in which the lively author who has 
shown us so successfaily the fallacy of our 
belief in the fogs of Holland, traces, as his title 
sets forth, the position of art in the development 
of the world’s history. M. Havard is a sup- 
porter of the now well-understood milieu theory, 
the influence, that is, of ‘‘ surroundings,” of con- 
temporary feeling, civilisation, and culture on 
the art of each epoch. In each period, he says, 
“act appears as the faithful representative of 
our tendencies, of our needs, of our tastes’; art 
being, according to the same authority, the 
direct emanation, the exact product of a deter- 
mined epoch, by means of its creations, we can 
unerringly re-constitute that epoch; a geuzeral 
rule to which, however, it may be remarked 
history affords not a few exceptions. M. Havard, 
discourses delightfully on his theme, and 
prodaces a world of interesting information 
to support his views. Under such competent 
direction it is only what might be expected that 
the illastrations are as excellent as they are 
numerous. 

Of another book treating generally of the arta 
it may not be out of place to speak here, of the 
“Grammaire des Arts décoratifa” by the late 
lamented Charles Blanc, a work which appeared 
only a few days previously to the death of the in- 
duetrions Academician. This Grammar of the 
Decorative Arts serves as a companion volume 
to the Grammar of the Arts of Desiga, which ap- 
peared some years since; the new work is, in 
fact, the application to practical purposes of the 
rales there laid down. It is more particularly 
to the decoration of the house that the author 
devotes his attention. As may be imagined, the 
field is vast. In the small space at our disposal 
it is impossible to give any. analysis of the 
volame; the views of the French regarding 
household decoration vary siogularly from-ours ; 
the English reader, however, cannot fail to gain | reproductions of the drawings of the Nurem- 
valuable ideas from the experience of go tried | berg master, will be welcomed by all art-lovers, 
an authority as Charles Blanc. The decoration | We have heard from many sources the incidents 
of the house he wishes us to regard as a duty | of the sad life of the industrious artist. M. 
not only to ourselves, but to our friends; and an | Ephrussi has now used as his mine of research, 
indifference to its consideration should be re-| the mass cf drawings by Diirer, which are 
garded, in fact, as an act of impoliteness. Tho scattered over Earope. These, it is usually 
literary style of the work is of the same fascina- | stated, number about 300; there are, our author 
ting simplicity which the lamented writer was | assures us, over 1,200, not one of which has he 
almost the first in France to introduce into the | failed to examine. We have reproductions in 
criticism and discussion of artistic matters. the volume of 100 drawings. in the text, and 

Having deviated somewhat from our chrono- | thirty more on separate pages. 
logical order, let us “hark back.” We jump| We find Van Dyck’s life and familiar por. 
from the very modern consideration of house. |traite, so many of which are of historical cha- 
hold decoration to the days when true decora- | racters in our English history, the subject of a 
tion was still really understood, as shown in such | ricbly-illastrated folio, by M. Guiffrey, in one 
a work as Herr Man’s “ Geschichte der Decora- | of the series which Qaantin has been publishing 
tiven Wandmalerei in Pompeji,” with its plates, | annually,and of which we have already reviewed 
which recall the delicate colouring of the|the “Holbein” and the “Boucher.” Another 
originals. The decorative traditions are still in | volame of the season presents the public with 
existence in the period which M. Roller hag/a number of spirited etchings, by M. Unger, 
taken as his theme in his work on the Cata- | from the pictures of Franz Hals, the boisterous 
combs, “ Une nouvelle Exploration des Cata- friend of the refined Van Dyok, “ Eaux fortes 
combes,” a history of the art and religious | d’aprds Franz Hals,” a work, the text of which, 
beliefs of the first centuries of Christianity. It though written in French, comes from the 
is still the chain of Classic art which is described | country of the painter. The life of Correggio 
by M. Marrast in his “‘ Vie Byzantine au 6e.| proves, at the hands of Mme. Mignaty, a 
Sidcle,” and still in a measure it is the Classico | countrywoman of the refined Parma painter, 
tradition that, revived by the “ Precarsors of the | a charming artistic study (“ Le Corrége”). 
Renaissance * of which M. Eag. Mantz has so| Germany has produced among many books 
much to tell. It is a story, it is true, that is | deserving mention a valuable work on costume, 
not now so unfamiliar as it was some years ago. | the continuation of Herman Weiss’s “ Kostume- 
We have learned to respect the works of these | Kunde,” dealing more especially with the costume 
earnest pioneers in the difficult path tothat ideal |of antiquity, while the brothers Egger have 
perfection which, in the best periods, art has| devoted much interesting study to the life of 
always had before it. After generations of | the gifted German sculptor “ Daniel Rauch ” ; 
oblivion and even ridicule we now have come to| Herr Liibke has published an enlarged edition 
appreciate the grace, the youthfal simplicity, | of his “‘ Geschichte der Renaissance in Deutech- 
the life which breathes under the unconth/| land,” in which he holds up as an incentive to 
exterior of the early efforts of the artists of the | the modern Germans the great deeds of their 
Italian Renaissance among whom the architects | ancestors. 
stand out so grandly. M. Muntz, who has told| Important additions have been made by 
Turgan to his valuable work on the great 
whose name is familiar to all readera of the | manufactories of France, “ Les grandes Usines,” 
Revue des Deux Mondes, L’ Art, and the Gazette| while mention should not be neglected of 
des Beaus Arts, relates in his new volume the| M. Guérin’s valuable publication on the Holy 
story of the revival of the Classic traditions; | Land, “ La Terre Sainte,” its history, sites, and 
we are warned that it is no history of the move- | monuments, the work of an industrious artistic 

i and archzological traveller in a country fraught 
with even more than the usual interest that is 
always attached to a foreign land. Messrs. 
Hachette have published an illustrated modern 
text of the “Histoire du gentil Seigneur de 
Bayard” ; Sig. de Amici’s “ Marocco” has been 







































































remarked, some sixty or seventy years the | translated into French, and with ite illustrations 
literary revival led by Pats ge, a worthily takes beside M. Gonrdault’s 
We are ted, it is trne, with no new ideas, | “ Suisse” and “ ” and Doré’s and Davillier’s 
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ing her skill on the lute, while the king listens 
on bended knee, the ladies of the Court being 
grouped around the seat of the performer. 
This group shows skilfulness of arrangement, 
but the king seems to occupy too isolated a posi- 
Mr. Hamilton has made a bold stroke, and 
appears to have good staff in him. May he go 
on and prosper. Mr. Clark Stanton is both 
sculptor and painter. His “Peg Woffington’s 
Portrait” is a very effective bit of yenre, in 
which the situation is well hit off. 

There are in the galleries an unusual number 
of good portraits, amongst which we note Sir 
Bartle Frere, Dancan McLaren, late M.P., J. A. 
Froude, and others, by George Reid; Dr. John 
Mair, by J. H. Lorrimer; Sir William Collins, 
by Robert Herdman; Samuel Cousins, R.A., by 
Frank Holl; Lady Colquhoun, by Norman 
Macbeth ; Mrs. Lawrie, by William MacTaggart ; 
and Sir Theodore Martin, by James Archer. 


reductio ad abgurdum of the doctrine of the|an expanse of sea glittering in the warm sam- 
House of Lords; buat it must also be ‘confessed | mer sunshine. 

that it is a perfectly logical conclusion. Inthe} Mr. Colin Hunter’s “In the Gloamin’,” affords 
case before Vice-Chancellor Hall, the actual | him scope for the rendering of the rippling sur- 
building was a cellar belonging to an inn called | face of an arm of the sea touched by the last 
the Mitre Tavern, and it, together with the wall| gleams of sunshine, upon which appears & 
of the tavern, was injared by the support from | flotilla of fishing-boats, the broken reflections of 
the adjoining buildings being taken away in the| which are deftly rendered. The scene is closed 
course of their demolition for the purpose of| by an amphitheatre of purple hills against a 
improvement. In such a case as this it seems | glowing sunset. : 

difficalt to see how any practical step can be| Mr. H. F. Lawson’s picture, entitled “ Her 
taken to prevent the acquisition of the right;|Father’s Home,” representing a poorly-clad 
for whether is it worse to destroy your own build- | flower-girl peering into a church, where the rite 
ing to prevent your neighbour gaining a right | of baptism is being performed, is not without 
which may at some future time be a cause of | suggestiveness of the kind found in periodicals 
grave inconvenience to you, or to let such right | of the good type; but it is larger in scale than 
be gained, and take the chance of its never | the subject seems to call for, the figure is rather 
being bardensome? It may, perhaps, be said, | loosely drawn, and the pervading tone of colour 
that if you threaten your neighbour, then, | is av unpleasant yellow. : 

unless he will admit that he only has the/ “The Monk Painter,” by Max Michael, may 
right to support by your permission, and only | be accepted as displaying mastery over tech. 
for so long a time as you choose to let him| nical details, effective composition, and rich 
have it, you will destroy your own building so/ combination of colour; but it has little interest 
as to prevent the acquisition of the right, he | otherwise. 

will at once make the required admission. Bat| Mr. MacTaggart continues to paint for distant 
experience mast have sufficiently shown us that | effect; or rather, we should say, for his works 
there are scores of persons who, knowing the/|to be looked at from a distance, and when so 
grave inconveniences and the great expense | observed, “ Away to the West” fases into a rich 
which must attend the carrying out of such a | effect of sea lighted up by bright sunshine; and 
threat as this, will refuse to make any such | the children dabbling in the water areas clearly 
admission, and trust to the inconvenience and | defined as they would be if the spectator had 
expense preventing their neighbour from carry- | the sunshine fall in his face. There is more 
ing his threat into force. There are, of eourse,| labour and skill required in producing these 
other and well-known arguments to be urged | formless details than may be generally supposed, 
on the other side, especially that it is expedient | —it is the artist’s ideal. He can be definite 
that a right after being enjoyed for a certain | enough when he chooses. 

time should become absolute. Into these we| A similar effect is aimed at by Mr. Otto Leyde 
do not propose to enter, they are at the bottom | in“ Off and Away,”—children sliding down a 
of all kinds of prescriptive titles, whether to | sand-bank ; but the resultis not thesame. The 
light, to roads, or to the absolute possession of | local colour in the faces of the children is hot 
landed property. But it was impossible, in com. | and crude, the sand-bank seems to be composed 
menting on and pointing out this important ex- | of mud and sea and sky, and looks painty even 
tension of the doctrine finally fixed as a part of | from the other side of the room. The composi- 
the positive law of this country, by the case of | tion, however, is good, and the action spirited. 
Dalton v. Angus, which is caused by the jadg-| Thegroup of rustic “Labourers Resting,” by 
ment of Vice-Chancellor Hall in Lemaitre v. Mr. Robert M’Gregor, is rendered with charm- 
Davis, not to show at the same time the grave | ing simplicity and truthfulness, both as regards 
difficulty which exists in preventing the acquisi- | character and effect. None of the group ap- 
tion of this right. The difficulty was noticed in | pears to think of anything but self, excepting 
Dalton v. Angus, and was deliberately considered |the young mother, who snatches the first 
to be one which did not overrule the moreimpor- | moment of respite from toil to attend to her 
tant benefit of a prescriptive title to the right |infant. Mr. J. Watson Nicol seems to be falling 
to support from land. It possibly may have to | into a careless habit, as appears from his prin- 
be considered by the same high tribanal at|cipal contribution. “If this be Vanity who 
some fatare day in relation to the support of | would be Wise,” representing a cavalier about to 
buildings, but meanwhile, as long as Lemaitre v.|enatch a kiss from a sleeping beaaty; it is 
Davis is good law, building-owners must submit | essentially a subject for costume painting, bat 
to it as best they can. neither in texture nor colour are the draperies 
well rendered. Mr. Nicol is capable of better 
things, as appears from his other picture, “ The 
Malignant,” which aims higher as to motive, and 
is better as regards execation. 





























































THE STUDENTS’ DESIGNS AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 


Tue room at the Institute of Architects has 
been filled during part of this wee with draw- 
inga sent in competition for the various prizes 
which, as elsewhere mentioned, were awarded 
at the meeting last Monday. They exhibit a 
great amount of labour, buat not in all cases an 
equally satisfactory evidence of thought or 
consideration applied to the real ends intended 
to be promoted by the competitions. Thedraw- 
ings sabmitted for the late Sir W. Tite’s prize 
for designs in the Italian style were not con- 
sidered by the Council to be such as to jastify 
them in awarding the prize at all; and, with 
every kind disposition towards the students, 
we cannot bat concar in this decision. The 
designs submitted for this prize are, in fact, so 
much below the average of merit in the other 
cases, that we see in them evidence of a decided 
indifference on the part of the rising archi- 
tectaral generation to the style the study of 
which Tite desired to encourage. This is to be 
regretted. The type of architecture which is 
now incladed under the term Italian is one which 
is peculiarly worthy of study, not only because 
it has prodaced what in many ways may 
be called the most suitable style for town build- 
ings of the higher class, at once stately, elegant, 
and applicable to the practical wants of modern 
life, bat also because it is a style of architecture 
fall of suggestions which may very well be 
worked out into new forms, and afford the basis 
for a good deal of really original treatment. 
That so many young architects should be content 
to run after and to copy baldly the poor and 
rococo detail of the Queen Anne style, and that 
they should turn away with indifference from 
the far more refined ideas and details of [talian 
architecture, seems to indicate a great want of 
feeling for the distinction between refinement 
and debasement in architectural style. 

We do not draw this latter contrast, it is true, 
from the drawings actually sent in to the Insti- 
tute, as Queen Anne style, pur sang, is con- 
spicuous by its absence in this year’s designs. 
We only compare the number of Queen Anne 
designs to be seen constantly in professional 
competitions, often obviously by clever young 
architects, with the indifference to the sugges- 
tions of Italian architecture, of which the Tite 
competition this year is only one instance. 
the award made in the principal competition,— 
that for the Soane Medallion,—we are,somewhat 
startled by an apparently spasmodic reaction in 
favour of the most violent and “ wolfish’’ type 
of Gothic. The perspective view of the prize 
design, considering that it is for a town club- 
house, looks at first sight like a sombre kind of 
joke. It represents a Gothic building of the 
wildest type, in the midst of a Gothic town of 
the wildest type, bristling with towers and 
turrets, and so shaded as to convey the im- 

at firat that large quantities of ashlar 
acing have come off in —* leaving 
the brick backing ——— ere this design 
publicly exhibited as the one which the central 
body of architects hed selected aa most worthy 
of praise among designs for a town club, we mu 
fear that the irreverent public would indalge in 
some of that jeering which it is now so fashionable 
to indulge at the expense of the much-misunder- 
stood and maligned profession of the architect. 
There are, however, two sides to the matter. 
In bestowing the Soane Medallion, the Council 
of the Institute have also to consider as to the 
bestowal of the legacy of fifty pounds to assist 
the student in travelling and studying architec- 














FIFTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. Mr. James Archer has well utilised his autumn 
TuEse exhibitions depend, in a great measure, | holiday by depicting a “ Moor under Ben 
for their attractiveness upon pictures which | Vrachie,” a desolate expanse of brown heath, 
have been formerly exhibited elsewhere, many | with much impressiveness. We congratulate 
of them being works of Members and Associates | Mr. Archer on his work. Mr. Beattie Brown 
of the Academy, and these frequently their most | has made a start in a new direction ; his “ Noon- 
important productions. This year there are | tide afver the Storm, in the Valley of the Spey,” 
fewer large canvasses than usual, and although/a river overflowing the meadow land on ite 
examples of the handiwork of Miilais, Alma/| banke, is freshly treated, and has a good sense 
Tadema, and others, have graced former exhibi-| of air and distance. 
tions, there are none such in the present one. Mr. R. Gavia continues to represent gracefal 
Mr. Lockhart’s brilliant and effective “Cid | Moorish maidens, and she at the “ Holy Well” 
and the Five Moorish Kings,” which held the/| is one of the most graceful, and the picture, as 
place of honour at the last Manchester Exhibi-|a whole, is a fine combination of colour. Nearly 
tion, holds a like position here, and there is aj as good in colour, but very different in subject, 
portrait of the artist by Mr. Pettie, a head in|is that entitled “The Flower Mission,” where 
profile, upon an heroic scale, in which the strongly- | two handsome healthy girls, just budding into 
pronounced colouring that characterises the | womanhood, gladden the eyes of a boy in a sick 
works of the sitter has been emulated by the| ward by presenting to him a bouquet from a 
painter of his portrait. It is a tour de force in| basket of flowers. 
oil colours upon canvas, such as is more usually| Mr. R. Herdman’s “ Antigone” displays his 
produced in the form of a bas-relief in| usual refinement of execution and feeling for deep 
bronze. and new colour. The expression of the lady’s face 
Mr. Hagh Cameron’s “ Faneral of a Little | is subtle and indicative of the emotion she ex- 
Girl on the Riviera,” is the most important | periences; but she is a modern Englishwoman 
work he has produced, and is to form one of | (of a refined type, doubtless), and not an ancient 
the permanent attractions of the Dundee Pablic| Greek. This produces a feeling of unreality 
Gallery. For simple pathos, parity of colour, | which is destructive to the thorough enjoyment 
and rendering of open-sir sunshine, it holds a | of the excellent qualities of the work. The irre- 
high place, end it is remarkable for the absence | pressible Prince Charlie appears here, under the 
of that forced exaggeration of colour, detail, and | patronage of Mr. W. B. Hole. He is represented 
texture which is apt to be engendered by the | in consultation with a few of his adherents after 
desire to catch the eye in a public exhibition. | the defeat of Culloden. In grouping, colour, and 
Mr. MacWhirter exhibits a very attractive view | light and shade the artist is seen at his best. 
of “A Valley by the Sea,” in which birch trees | The subject is a somewhat hackneyed one, but it 
(which are his speciality) appear in combination, | is here treated in a more realistic than romantic 
with a foreground of ferns and brushwood,| manner. Another incident from Scottish history 
where hares enjoy a respite from persecution. |is given by Mr. James Hamilton, “James IV, 
In the distance appears a village, and beyond (and Princess Margaret.” The queen is exhibit. 
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ture, and we understand that the award was 
made under the feeling that, outré as the selected 
design is in character, it nevertheless showed 
more force and originality, and in some 
respects better planning, than any of the 
others. Onexamining the designs generally, we 
admit that we should have some difficulty in 
deciding what other could be fixed upon for the 
prize. After eliminating some decidedly youth- 
{ul and feeble designs from among the fourteen, 
the remainder which could have been considered 
at all in reference to the prize are exceedingly 


deficient in originality, and present very ordinary | great 


and sometimes very defective plans. Had the 
decision gone by the external architectural effect 
only, we should certainly have preferred either 
“Union” or “ Pall-mall” for the prize. The 
latter, which has a medal of merit awarded to it, 
isa Jacobean design, with large bays running 
through all the stories, and very effectively 
treated, and it certainly combines picturesque 
effect with sufficient suitability of style for ite 
object. “Union” is a late Decorated Gothic of 
domestic type, with square-headed transomed 
windows, and is @ very pleasing building in 
general effect. The plans in both are defective in 
arrangement: in “ Pall-mall” the lavatory is on 
the second floor, and the windows are too small. 
The plan of the selected design, “ El Dorado,” is 
superior in compactness and general arrange- 
ment to these, and would be also a more effective 
interior. The author of it shows a great deal of 
ability, and if he will give more attention to the 
pracuical side of architecture, and learn not 
to regard it as an excuse for indulging 
in wild and grotesgue grouping, he may 
very likely, at a more advanced period of his 
studies, show that the choice of the Council has 
not been a misplaced one. Still, while there is 
so much complaint being made as to the un- 
practical character of the architectaral profes- 
sion, and efforts to turn the tide of study into a 
more practical direction seem to meet with so 
little success, we certainly regard it as unfor- 
tunate that the Institute should have appeared 
to directly sanction this kind of picture-making, 
however cleverly displayed; they might have 
possibly done better to withhold the prize, as a 
practical indication that none of the competitors 
had shown a proper appreciation of the problem 
put before them. 

_Of the drawings submitted for the Institute 
Silver Medal, the one te which the Medal is 
awarded is far away the best; the other two, in 
fact, have no claim to compete with it. The 
building illustrated is St. David’s Cathedral; 
the other two competitors farnish drawings of 
Old Shorebam Church and Stokesley Castle 
respectively. The drawings look as if care had 
been exercised in regard to correctness, but they 
ato rather tamely execnted. 

The Grisse! Medal is one of the few direct 
encouragements which are given in the Institute 
to purely practical architecture; in this case 
the subject is the design for @ bridge. The 


He adopts an elliptic arch of large 
very flat crown,—dangerously flat if the bridge 
were on a large scale; but he has appreciated 
the practical requirements in such @ case by 
the provision of a wide central waterway. The 
Gothic design by another competitor, with 
natrow pointed arches from very 
near the water level, looks well enough, and 
resembles in these particulars many picturesque 
though inconvenient old bridges ; but it would 
be absurd to submit such design for a 
———— now; no oue would accept it; it 
on 4 regarded ag choking the 
navigation. Such a bridge 
be too truly, according to the author’s motto, a 
pons asinorwm,” 











The Architects of the Oratory.—One of 


pre Sentlomen named as the architects of this 
uilding in our notice last week, requests 
say that the other mentioned Nghe 
Sssociated with him in the work; but as the other 
Sentleman, not many weeks ago, writing in the 
both, requested us to state that 
we 













































ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITEOTS: PRIZES. 


Ar the Special General Meeting, held on the 
6th March, Mr. Horace Jones, Vioo-President, in 
the chair, before the business of the evening 
commenced the Chairman invited the meeting 
to direct the Secretaries to convey to the Patron 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, her 
Most Gracious Majesty, a dutiful assurance of 
deep thankfulnees that it has pleased Almighty 
God to preserve the Queen’s life in the midst of 
; danger, a life deservedly dear to every 
British subject no less than to the Members of 
the Institute, and to humbly express a hope 
that the Queen’s life may be long preserved to 


the benefit and happiness of her people. This 


having been carried by acclamation, the Hon. 
Secretary announced that— 

Arthur John Gale, Associate, had been elected 
by the Council to hold the Godwin Bursary for 


the current year, and that he proposed to travel 


in America. 

It was resolved that, subject to Her Majesty’s 
gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the 
year 1882 be ted to Baron von Ferstel, 
Architect, Hon. & Corr. Member (Vienna). 

The Tite Prize (Value £30).—The 
announced that, in consequence of the inferior 
character of the designs and drawings submitted 
this year for the Tite Prize, the Council had 
decided not to give the Prize. The number of 
competitors was four. 

The Grissell Medal.—Subject : A Stone Bridge. 
List of Competitors: No. 1. Device: the “ Pons 
Asinorum”; No. 2. “Imperishable”; No. 3. 
“ Juvat impigros Deus”; No.4. “ Ad valorem” ; 
No. 5. “ Periander.” 

The Secretary announced that the Council 


had awarded the Grissell Medal to the author of 
the design (No. 2) bearing the motto “ Imperish- 
able”; and that the Council regretted their 
inability to award a Certificate of Honour to the 
author of the design (No. 5) bearing the motto 
“Periander.” The name and address of the 
successful candidate were found to be:—H. 


Phelps Drew, 17, Sulgrave-road, West Kensing- 


ton-park, W. 


The Soane Medallion and Fifty Pounds.— 
Subject: A Design for a Weat-end Club. List 


of Competitors: No. 1. “El Dorado, Yo hé 
Trovado”; No. 2. “Ib”; No. 3. “ Pecksniff” : 


No. 4. “Che sara, sara”; No. 5. “ Renais- 


sance”; No. 6. “ Pall Mall”; No. 7. “Tempus 
fugit”; No. 8. “Union”; No. 9. “They 


dreamt not of a Perishable Home who thus 
could Build”; No. 10. “ Mediocria Firma”; 
No. 11. “Dispatch”; No. 12. “Gamma”; 
No. 13. “Work and Despair Not”; No. 14. 
* Monusis.” 

The Secretary, having read the recommenda- 
tions of the Council respecting the award of the 
Soane Medallion and (subject to the usual eon- 
ditions) £50, stated that the Committee for 
Medals and Prizes had specially reported 
thereon, and that the Report, which had been 
adopted by the Council, was as follows : — 

Your Committee have to report that, although the 
number of Competitors (14) for the Soane Medallion 
this year is larger than usual, the practical qualities 
of the designs as regards the distribution of plan do 
not carry out the recommendations of the Council, 
viz. :—‘‘ That the candidates should apply them- 
selves to the useful and practical embodiment of the 
specified accommodation,” and in those plans where 
an attempt has been made to the special 


requirements of a West-end Club, the elevations | P 


show a want of that dignity, breadth, and, it may 
be added, character of design, which should dis- 
tinguish a building of that class. Having arrived at 
the decision that no one design embodied, in plan 
and elevation, the requirement asked for, the Com- 
mittee proceeded to re-examine all the drawings, to 
see which of the competitors had displayed the 
test amount of thought and study on the whole 
esign, and they arrived at the conclusion that the 
design marked ‘‘ El Dorado, Yo hé trovado,” though 
wanting in the character usually ascribed to a West- 
end Club, displayed so much thought and study and 
so much originality and talent in the design of the 
elevation, section and ve, that they re- 
commend its author to be the recipient of the 
Medallion. The Committee further recommend that 
a Medal of Merit be accorded to the author of the 
* bearing the motto “ Pall Mall,” as having 
produced a carefully studied plan, and an bonour- 
able mention to the design bearing the motto 
“¢ Union” for considerable merit in the perspective 
drawing. The Committee regret that the design 


bearing the motto * Di h” was not completed 
20 a8 to have given ita in the award. : 
Whereupon it was reeolved—That the Soane 


Medallion and (subject to the usual conditions) 
£50 be en & te author of the design 





(No. 1) bearing the motto “El Dorado, Yo h‘ 
Trovado.” The name and address of the suc- 
cessful candidate were found to be—Arthur 
Beresford Pite, 44, Bloomsbury-square. 

Resolved—That a Medal of Merit be awarded 
to the author of the design (No. 6) bearing the 
motto “ Pall Mall.” The name and address of 
this gentleman were found to be—Leonard 
Stokes, 13, Holland-street, Kensington, W. 

' oe = Certificate of Honour be 
warded author of the design (No. 8 
bearing the motto “Union.” The ae os 
address of this gentleman were found to be— 
G. H. Shackle, 8, Great Marylebone-street, W. 

The Institute Silver Medal and Five Guineas: 
Drawings.—Subject : For the best illustrations, 
drawn from actual measurement, of any im- 
portant building — Classical or Medieval — 
hitherto unpublished in that manner. List of 
Competitors :—No. 1. “Spes”; No. 2. “ Gros- 
venor”; No.3. Device of a Leaf. 

Resolved—That the Silver Medal of the Insti- 
tote and Five Guineas (Drawings) be awarded 
to the author of the drawings (No. 2) bearing 
the motto “Grosvenor.” The name and address 
of the successfal candidate were found to be— 
Thomas T. Scott, 14, Bank-street, Carlisle. 

Resolved—That a Certificate of Honour be 
awarded to the author of the drawings (No. 3) 
bearing the device of a leaf. The name and 
address of the successful candidate were found 
to be—R. Elsey Smith, Laure) Bank, Forest Hill. 

With reference to this award it was subse- 
quently resolved—That, in future, the sum of 
Ten Guineas (instead of five guineas) be annually 
given with the Institute Silver Medal for 
measured drawings, and that, in the present 
instance, an extra sum of five guineas be pre- 
sented to the successful candidate, Mr. Thomas 
T. Scott. 

The Institute Silver Medal and Ten Guineas ; 
Essays.—Subject : The stall-work, canopies, and 
rood-screens of the fifteenth century (English 
only). No.1. “ Perspicuity.” 

Resolved—That the Silver Medal of the Insti- 
tute and Ten Guineas (Essays) be not awarded 
this year, and that the same subject be given 
next year. 








PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF 
THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
CUBICAL CONTENTS OF WAREHOUSES. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 3rd inst., the following report was 
presented by the Building Act Committee :— 


** Your committee have to report that they have 
considered the letter from Mr. R. D. Dalby, chair- 
man of the Fire Offices Committee, expressing a 
hope that the Board will consent to withdraw the 
19th Clause in the Metropolis Management, Building, 
and Floods Prevention Acts (Amendment) Bill, 
referred by the Board on the 27th of January last. 
This clause gives the Board power in certain cases 
to authorise the construction of warehouses or other 
buildings used for the purposes of trade and manu- 
facture, containing more than 216,000 cubic feet, 
without divisions by party-walls. The Fire Offices 
Committee have submitted to your committee, who 
were authorised by the Board to confer with a 
deputation from that body, that any increase in the 
cubical contents of buildings of this description 
would be fraught with great danger to the public, 
and would increase the expense of fire extinction in 
the metropolis. Your committee, having fully con- 
sidered the representations made to them, are of 
opinion that the clause in question should not be 
roceeded with, and they therefore recommend that 
the Solicitor be instructed at the proper stage to 
take measures for the withdrawal of the clause from 
the Bill.” 

Mr. Deputy Saunders, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Richardeon thought the Board should 
decline to withdraw the clause in question. If 
they were beaten in Parliament, they could then 
withdraw ; but after the attention and considera- 
tion that had been given to the subject, the 
Board ought not to give way at the first sign of 
opposition. 

It was pointed out by several members, how- 
ever, that the retention of this clause might 
imperil the passing of the other portions of the 
Bill; and Mr. Freeman said he was afraid that 
this was one of the cases where they mast stoop 


to conquer. 
The motion was carried. 








The National Standard Land Mortgage 
and Investment Company (Limited) notify that 
they have declared an interim dividend at the 


rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
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ing her skill on the lute, while the king listeng 
on bended knee, the ladies of the Court being 
ner around the seat of the performer, 

his group shows skilfulness of arrangement, 
but the king seems to occupy too isolated a posi- 
tion. Mr. Hamilton has made a bold stroke, and 
appears to have good staff in him. May he go 
on and prosper. Mr. Clark Stanton is both 
sculptor and painter. His “Peg Woffington’s 
Portrait” is a very effective bit of yenre, in 
which the situation is well hit off. 

There are in the galleries an unusual number 
of good portraits, amongst which we note Sir 
Bartle Frere, Dancan McLaren, late M.P., J. A. 
Froude, and others, by George Reid; Dr. John 
Mair, by J. H. Lorrimer; Sir William Collins, 
by Robert Herdman; Samuel Cousins, K.A., by 
Frank Holl; Lady Oolquhoun, by Norman 
Macbeth ; Mrs. Lawrie, by William MacTaggart ; 
and Sir Theodore Martin, by James Archer, 


reductio ad absurdum of the doctrine of the/|an expanse of sea glittering in the warm sum- 
House of Lords; but it must also be ‘confessed | mer sunshine. 

that it is a perfectly Jogical conclusion. Inthe} Mr. Colin Hunter’s “In the Gloamin’,” affords 
case before Vice-Chancellor Hall, the actual | him scope for the rendering of the rippling sur- 
building was a cellar belonging to an inn called | face of an arm of the sea touched by the last 
the Mitre Tavern, and it, together with the wall| gleams of sunshine, upon which appears & 
of the tavern, was injared by the support from | flotilla of fishing-boats, the broken reflections of 
the adjoining buildings being taken away in the | which are deftly rendered. The scene is closed 
course of their demolition for the purpose of| by an amphitheatre of purple hills against a 
improvement. In such a case as this it seems | glowing sunset. : . 

difficalt to see how any practical step can be} Mr. H. F. Lawson's picture, entitled “ Her 
taken to prevent the acquisition of the right;|Father’s Home,’ representing a poorly -clad 
for whether is it worse to destroy your own build- | flower-girl peering into a church, where the rite 
ing to prevent your neighbour gaining a right |of baptism is being performed, is not without 
which may at some fature time be a cause of | suggestiveness of the kind found in periodicals 
grave inconvenience to you, or to let such right | of the good type; but it is larger in scale than 
be gained, and take the chance of its never | the subject seems to call for, the figure is rather 
being bardensome? It may, perhaps, be said, | loosely drawn, and the pervading tone of colour 
that if you threaten your neighbour, then, | is av unpleasant yellow. 

unless he will admit that he only has the/ ‘The Monk Painter,” by Max Michael, may 
right to support by your permission, and only | be accepted as displaying mastery over tech- 
for so long a time as you choose to Jet him/nical details, effective composition, and rich 
have it, you will destroy your own building so | combination of coloar; but it has little interest 
as to prevent the acquisition of the right, he | otherwise. ; : ; 

will at once make the required admission. Bat} Mr. MacTaggart continues to paint for distant 
experience mast have sufficiently shown us that | effect; or rather, we should say, for his works 
there are scores of persons who, knowing the|to be looked at from a distance, and when so 
grave inconveniences and the great expense | observed, “ Away to the West” fuses into a rich 
which must attend the carrying oat of such a| effect of sea lighted up by bright sunshine; and 
threat as this, will refuse to make any sach | the children dabbling in the water areas clearly 
admission, and trust to the inconvenience and | defined as they would be if the spectator had 
expense preventing their neighbour from carry-|the sunshine full in his face. There is more 
ing his threat into force. There are, of eourse,| labour and skill required in producing these 
other and well-known arguments to be urged | formless details than may be generally supposed, 
on the other side, especially that it is expedient |—it is the artist’s ideal. He can be definite 
that a right after being enjoyed for a certain | enough when he chooses. 

time should become absolate. Into these we| A similar effect is aimed at by Mr. Otto Leyde 
do not propose to enter, they are at the bottom | in“ Off and Away,”—children sliding down a 
of all kinds of prescriptive titles, whether to | sand-bank ; but the resultis not thesame. The 
light, to roads, or to the absolute possession of | local colour in the faces of the children is hot 
landed property. But it was impossible, in com. | and crade, the sand-bank seems to be composed 
menting on and pointing out this important ex- | of mud and sea and sky, and looks painty even 
tension of the doctrine finally fixed as a part of | from the other side of the room. The composi- 
the positive law of this country, by the case of | tion, however, is good, and the action spirited. 
Dalton v. Angus, which is caused by the judg-| Thegroup of rustic “Labourers Resting,” by 
ment of Vice-Chancellor Hall in Lemaitre v. Mr. Robert M’Gregor, is rendered with charm- 
Davis, not to show at the same time the grave | ing simplicity and truthfulness, both as regards 
difficulty which exists in preventing the acquisi- | character and effect. None of the group ap- 
tion of this right. The difficulty was noticed in | pears to think of anything but self, excepting 
Dalton v. Angus, and was deliberately considered |the young mother, who snatches the first 
to be one which did not overrule the moreimpor- | moment of respite from toil to attend to her 
tant benefit of a prescriptive title to the right | infant. Mr. J. Wateon Nicol seems to be falling 
to support from land. It possibly may have to | into a careless habit, as appears from his prin- 
be considered by the same high tribanal at/cipal contribution. “If this be Vanity who 
some fatare day in relation to the support of | would be Wise,” representing a cavalier about to 
buildings, but meanwhile, as long as Lemaitre v. | snatch a kiss from a sleeping beauty; it is 
Davis is good law, building-owsers must submit | essentially a subject for costume painting, but 
to it as best they can. neither in texture nor colour are the draperies 
well rendered. Mr. Nicol is capable of better 
things, as appears from his other picture, “ The 
Malignant,” which aims higher as to motive, and 
is better as regards execation. 

















THE STUDENTS’ DESIGNS AT THE 
INSTITUTE, 


Tue room at the Institute of Architects has 
been filled during part of this week with draw- 
ings sent in competition for the various prizes 
which, as elsewhere mentioned, were awarded 
at the meeting last Monday. They exhibit a 
great amount of labour, bat not in all cases an 
equally satisfactory evidence of thought or 
consideration applied to the real ends intended 
to be promoted by the competitions. The draw- 
ings sabmitted for the late Sir W. Tite’s prize 
for designs in the Italian style were not con- 
sidered by the Council to be such as to jastify 
them in awarding the prize at all; and, with 
every kind disposition towards the students, 
we cannot but concar in this decision. The 
designs submitted for this prize are, in fact, so 
much below the average of merit in the other 
cases, that we see in them evidence of a decided 
indifference on the part of the rising archi- 
tectural generation to the style the study of 
which Tite desired to encourage. This is to be 
regretted. The type of architecture which is 
now incladed under the term Italian is one which 
is peculiarly worthy of study, not only because 
it has prodaced what in many ways may 
be called the most suitable style for town build- 
ings of the higher class, at once stately, elegant, 
and applicable to the practical wants of modern 
life, but also because it is a style of architecture 
fall of suggestions which may very well be 
worked out into new forms, and afford the basis 
for a good deal of really original treatment. 
That so many young architects should be content 
to run after and to copy baldly the poor and 
rococo detail of the Queen Anne style, and that 
they should turn away with indifference from 
the far more refined ideas and details of Italian 
architecture, seems to indicate a great want of 
feeling for the distinction between refinement 
and debasement in architectural style. 

We do not draw this latter contrast, it is true, 
from the drawings actually sent in to the Inati- 
tute, as Queen Anne style, pur sang, is con- 
spicuous by its absence in this year’s designs. 
We only compare the number of Queen Anne 
designs to be seen constantly in professional 
competitions, often obviously by clever young 
architects, with the indifference to the sugges- 
tions of Italian architecture, of which the Tite 
competition this year is only one instance. In 
the award made in the principal competition,— 
that for the Soane Medallion,—we are,somewhat 
startled by an apparently spasmodic reaction in 
favour of the most violent and “ wolfish’’ type 
of Gothic. The perspective view of the prize 
design, considering that it is for a town club- 
house, looks at first sight like a sombre kind of 
joke. It representa a Gothic building of the 
wildest type, in the midst of a Gothic town of 
the wildest type, bristling with towers and 
turrets, and so shaded as to convey the im- 

at firat that large quantities of ashlar 
facing have come off in patches, leaving 
the brick backing visible. Were this design 
publicly exhibited as the one which the central 
body of architects had selected as most worthy 
of praise among designs for a town club, we much 
fear that the irreverent public would indalge in 
some of that jeering which it is now so fashionable 
to indulge at the expense of the much-misander- 
stood and maligned profession of the architect. 
There are, however, two sides to the matter. 
In bestowing the Soane Medallion, the Council 
of the Institute have also to consider as to the 








FIFTY-SIXTH EXHIBITION OF THE 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. Mr. James Archer has well utilised his autumn 
Tuese exhibitions depend, in a great measure, | holiday by depicting a “ Moor under Ben 
for their attractiveness upon pictures which | Vrachie,” a desolate expanse of brown heath, 
have been formerly exhibited elsewhere, many | with much impressiveness. We congratulate 
of them being works of Members and Associates | Mr. Archer on his work. Mr. Beattie Brown 
of the Academy, and these frequently their most | has made a start in a new direction ; his “‘ Noon- 
important productions. This year there are | tide afver the Storm, in the Valley of the Spey,” 
fewer large canvasses than usual, and althcugh|a river overflowing the meadow land on ite 
examples of the handiwork of Miillais, Alma/| banks, is freshly treated, and has a good sense 
Tadema, and others, have graced former exhibi- | of air and distance. 
tions, there are none such in the present one. Mr. B. Gavia continues to represent gracefal 
Mr. Lockhart’s brilliant and effective “Cid | Moorish maidens, and she at the “ Holy Well” 
and the Five Moorish Kings,” which held the/| is one of the most graceful, and the picture, as 
place of honour at the last Manchester Exhibi-|a whole, is a fine combination of colour. Nearly 
tion, holds a like position here, and there is a|as good in colour, but very different in subject, 
portrait of the artist by Mr. Pettie, a head in|is that entitled “The Flower Mission,” where 
profile, upon an heroic scale, in whichthe strongly. | two handsome healthy girls, just budding into 
pronounced colouring that characterises the | womanhood, gladden the eyes of a boy in a sick 
works of the sitter has been emulated by the| ward by presenting to him a bouquet from a 
painter of his portrait. It isa tour de force in| basket of flowers. 
oil colours upon canvas, such as is more usually| Mr. R. Herdman’s “ Antigone” displays his 
produced in the form of a bas-relief in | usual refinementof execution and feeling for deep 
bronze. and new colour. The expression of the lady’s face 
Mr. Hagh Cameron’s “ Faneral of a Little | is subtle and indicative of the emotion she ex- 
Girl on the Riviera,” is the most important | periences; but she is a modern Englishwoman 
work he has produced, and is to form one of | (of a refined type, doubtless), and not an ancient 
the permanent attractions of the Dundee Pablic| Greek. This produces a feeling of unreality 
Gallery. For simple pathos, parity of colour, | which is destructive to the thorough enjoyment 
and rendering of open-air sunshine, it holds a| of the excellent qualities of the work. The irre- 
high place, and it is remarkable for the absence | pressible Prince Charlie appears here, under the 
of that forced exaggeration of colour, detail, and | patronage of Mr. W. B. Hole. He is represented 
texture which is apt to be engendered by the | in consultation with a few of his adherents after 
desire to catch the eye ina public exhibition. | the defeat of Culloden. In grouping, colour, and 
Mr. MacWhirter exhibits a very attractive view | light and shade the artist is seen at his best. 
of “A Valley by the Sea,” in which birch trees | The subject is a somewhat hackneyed one, but it 
(which are his speciality) appear in combination, | is here treated in a more realistic than romantic 
with @ foreground of ferns and brushwood,| manner. Another incident from Scottish history 


where hares enjoy a respite from persecution.|is given by Mr. James Hamilton, “James IV, | bestowal of the legacy of fifty pounds to assist 
In the distance appears a village, and beyond | and Princess Margaret.” The queen is exhibit. | the student in travelling and studying architec- 
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ture, and we understand that the award was 
made under the feeling that, owtré as the selected 
design is in character, it nevertheless showed 
meee ts belle’ pleasing 
respects planning, 
Se On exa the designs generally, we 
admit that we have some difficulty in 
deciding what other could be fixed upon for the 
prize. After eliminating some decidedly youth- 
{nl and feeble designs from among the fourteen, 
the remainder which could have been considered 
at all in reference to the prize are exceedingly 
deficient in originality, and present very ordinary 
and sometimes very defective plans. Had the 
decision gone by the external architectural effect 
only, we should certainly have preferred either 
“Union” or “ Pall-mall” for the prize. The 
latter, which has a medal of merit awarded to it, 
isa Jacobean design, with large bays running 
through all the stories, and very effectively 
treated, and it certainly combines picturesque 
effect with sufficient suitability of style for its 
object. “Union” is a late Decorated Gothic of 
domestic type, with square-headed transomed 
windows, and is @ very pleasing building in 
general effect. The plans in both are defective in 
arrangement: in “ Pall-mall” the lavatory is on 
the second floor, and the windows are too small. 
The plan of the selected design, “ El Dorado,” is 
superior in compactness and general arrange- 
ment to these, and would be also a more effective 
interior. Theauthor of it shows a great deal of 
ability, and if he will give more attention to the 
practical side of architecture, and learn not 
to regard it as an excuse for indulging 
in wild and grouping, he may 
very likely, at a more advanced period of his 
studies, show that the choice of the Council has 
not been a misplaced one, Still, while there is 
so much complaint being made as to the un- 
practical character of the architectural profes- 
sion, and efforts to turn the tide of study into a 
more practical direction seem to meet with so 
little success, we certainly it as unfor- 
tunate that the Institute should have appeared 
to directly sanction this kind of picture-making, 
however cleverly displayed; they might have 
possibly done better to withhold the prize, as a 
practical indication that none of the competitors 
had shown a proper appreciation of the problem 
put before them. 

Of the drawings submitted for the Institute 
Silver Medal, the one te which the Medal is 
awarded is far away the best; the other two, in 
fact, have no claim to compete with it. The 
building illustrated is St. David’s Cathedral; 
the other two competitors farnish drawings of 
Old Shoreham Church and Stokesley Castle 
respectively, The drawings look as if care had 
been exercised in regard to correctness, but they 
a'e rather tamely executed. 

The Grissei Medal is one of the few direct 
encouragements which are given in the Institute 
to purely practical architecture; in this case 
the subject is the design for a bridge. The 
prize in this case also, admits of no dispute ; 
the author of it has gone into the construction 
of foundations, abutments, and roadway with 
much more attention than ie exhibited in any 
of the other designs, and his work is remark- 
able for beautifal and accurate drawing also. 
He adopts an elliptic arch of large span and 
very flat crown, ly flat if the bridge 
were on a large scale; but he has appreci 


the practical requirements in such @ case by | ‘P° 


the provision of a wide central waterway. The 


narrow pointed arches springing from ver 

near the water level, looks well enough, 3 
resembles in these particulars many picturesque 
though inconvenient old bridges; but it would 
be absurd to submit such a design for a 
navigable river now; no oue would accept it; it 
would be regarded as practically choking the 
Davigation. Such a bridge now-a-days would 
be too truly, according to the author’s motto, a 

pons asinorum,” 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITEOTS: PRIZES. 


Ar the Special General Meeting, held on the 
6th March, Mr. Horace Jones, Vice-President, in 
the chair, before the business of the evening 
commenced the Chairman invited the meeting 
to direct the Secretaries to convey to the Patron 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, er 
Most Gracious Majesty, a dutiful assurance of 
deep thankfulnees that it has pleased Almighty 
God to preserve the Queen’s life in the midst of 
great danger, a life deservedly dear to every 
British subject no less than to the Members of 
the Institute, and to humbly express a hore 
that the Queen’s life may be long preserved to 
the benefit and happiness of her people. This 
having been carried by acclamation, the Hon. 
Secretary announced that— 

Arthur John Gale, Associate, had been elected 
by the Council to hold the Godwin Barsary for 


the current year, and that he proposed to travel 


in America. 

It was resolved that, subject to Her Majesty’s 
gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the 
year 1882 be ted to Baron von Ferstel, 
Architect, Hon. & Corr. Member (Vienna). 

The Tite Prize (Value £30).—The 
announced that, in consequence of the inferior 
character of the designs and drawings submitted 
this year for the Tite Prize, the Council had 
decided not to give the Prize. The number of 
competitors was four. 

The Grissell Medal.—Subject : A Stone Bridge, 
List of Competitors: No. 1. Device: the “ Pons 
Asinoram”; No. 2. “Imperishable”; No. 3. 
“ Juvatimpigros Deus”; No.4. “ Ad valorem” ; 
No. 5. “ Periander.” 

The Secretary announced that the Council 


had awarded the Grissell Medal to the author of 
the design (No. 2) bearing the motto ‘‘ Imperish- 
able”; and that the Council regretted their 
inability to award a Certificate of Honour to the 
author of the design (No. 5) bearing the motto 
“ Periander.” The name and address of the 
successful candidate were found to be:—H. 


Phelps Drew, 17, Sulgrave-road, West Kensing- 


ton-park, W 


The Soane Medallion and Fifty Pounds.— 
Sabject: A Design for a Weat-end Club. List 


of Competitors: No. 1. “El Dorado, Yo hé 


Trovado”; No. 2. “Ib”; No. 3. “ Pecksniff” : 
No. 4. “Che sara, sari”; No. 5. “ Renais- 
sance”; No. 6. “ Pall Mall”; No. 7. “Tempus 
fugit”; No. 8. “Union”; No. 9. “They 
dreamt not of a Perishable Home who thus 
could Build’; No. 10. “‘Mediocria Firma”; 
No. 11. “Dispatch”; No. 12. “Gamma”; 
No. 13. “Work and Despair Not”; No. 14. 
* Monsis.” 

The Secretary, having read the recommenda- 
tions of the Council respecting the award of the 
Soane Medallion and (subject to the usual eon- 
ditions) £50, stated that the Committee for 
Medals and Prizes had specially reported 
thereon, and that the Report, which had been 
adopted by the Council, was as follows : — 


Your Committee have to report that, although the 
number of Competitors (14) for the Soane Medallion 
this year is larger than usual, the — qualities 
of the designs as regards the distribution of plan do 
not carry out the recommendations of the cil, 
viz. :—‘‘ That the candidates should apply them- 
selves to the useful and practical embodiment of the 
ified accommodation,” and in those plans where 
an attempt has been made to grasp the special 
requirements of a West-end Club, the elevations 
show a want of that dignity, breadth, and, it may 
be added, character of design, which should dis- 
tinguish a building of that class. Having arrived at 
the decision that no one design embodied, in plan 
and elevation, the requirement asked for, the Com- 
mittee proceeded to re-examine all the drawings, to 
see which of the competitors had displayed the 

test amount of thought and study on the whole 
esign, and they arrived at the conclusion that the 
design marked “‘ El Dorado, Yo hé trovado,” though 
wanting in the character usually ascribed to a West- 
end Club, displayed so much thought and study and 
so much originality and talent in the design of the 
elevation, section and ive, that they re- 
commend its author to be the recipient of the e 
Medallion. The Committee further recommend that 
a Medal of Merit be accorded to the author of the 
design bearing the motto “Pall Mall,” as having 
— a carefully studied plan, and an honour- 
able mention to the design bearing the motto 
“Union ” for considerable merit in the perspective 
drawing. The Committee regret that the design 
bearing the motto ‘‘ Di was not completed, 
so as to have given ita in the award. 


Whereupon it was resolved—That the Soane 
Medaltion and (subject to the usual conditions) 
£50 be awarded to the author of the design 





(No. 1) bearing the motto “El Dorado, Yo h‘ 
Trovado.” The name and address of the suc- 
cessful candidate were found to be—Arthur 
Beresford Pite, 44, Blooms -square. 
Pett e Medal of Merit be awarded 
an the design (No. the 
—— — 
this gentleman were found to be—Leovard 
Stokes, 13, Holland-street, Kensington, W. 
= grea — —— of Honour be 
warded author of the d No. 8) 
bearing the motto “Union.” The ome and 
address of this gentleman were found to be— 
G. H. Shackle, 8, Great Marylebone-street, W. 

The Institute Silver Medal and Five Guineas: 
Drawings.—B8ubject : For the best illustrations, 
drawn from actual measurement, of any im- 
portant building — Classical or Mediwval — 
hitherto unpublished in that manner. List of 
Competitors :—No. 1. “Spes’’; No. 2. “ Gros- 
venor”; No.3. Device of a Leaf. 

Resolved—That the Silver Medal of the Insti- 
tute and Five Guineas (Drawings) be awarded 
to the author of the drawings (No. 2) bearing 
the motto “ Grosvenor.’ The name and address 
of the successful candidate were found to be— 
Thomas T. Scott, 14, Bank-street, Carlisle. 

Resolved—That a Certificate of Honour be 
awarded to the author of the drawings (No. 3) 
bearing the device of a leaf. The name and 
address of the successful candidate were found 
to be—R. Elsey Smith, Laure) Bank, Forest Hill. 

With reference to this award it was subse- 
quently resolved—That, in future, the sum of 
Ten Guineas (instead of five guineas) be annually 
given with the Institute Silver Medal for 
measured drawings, and that, in the present 
instance, an extra sum of five guineas be pre- 
sented to the successful candidate, Mr. Thomas 
T. Scott. 

The Institute Silver Medal and Ten Guineas ; 
Essays.—Subject : The stall-work, canopies, and 
rood-screens of the fifteenth century (English 
only). No.1. “ Perspicuity.” 

Resolved—That the Silver Medal of the Inati- 
tute and Ten Guineas (Essays) be not awarded 
this year, and that the same subject be given 
next year. 








PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF 
THE METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
CUBICAL CONTENTS OF WAREHOUSES. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the 3rd inst., the following report was 
presented by the Building Act Committee :— 


‘Your committee have to report that they have 
considered the letter from Mr. R. D. Dalby, chair- 
man of the Fire Offices Committee, expressing a 
hope that the Board will consent to withdraw the 
19th Clause in the Metropolis Management, Building, 
and Floods Prevention Acts (Amendment) Bill, 
referred by the Board on the 27th of January last. 
This clause gives the Board power in certain cases 
to authorise the construction of warehouses or other 
buildings used for the purposes of trade and manu- 
facture, containing more than 216,000 cubic feet, 
without divisions by party-walls. The Fire Offices 
Committee have submitted to your committee, who 
were authorised by the Board to confer with a 
deputation from that body, that any increase in the 
cubical contents of buildings of this description 
would be fraught with great danger to the public, 
and wou!d increase the expense of fire extinction in 
the metropolis. Your committee, having fully con- 
sidered the representations made to them, are of 
opinion that the clause in question should not be 
proceeded with, and they therefore recommend that 
the Solicitor be instructed at the proper stage to 
take measures for the withdrawal of the clause from 
the Bill.” 

Mr. Deputy Saunders, Chairman of the Com- 


mittee, moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr. Richardson thought the Board should 
decline to withdraw the clause in question. If 
they were beaten in Parliament, they could then 
withdraw ; but after the attention and considera- 
tion that had been given to the subject, the 
Board ought not to give way at the first sign of 
opposition. 

It was pointed out by several members, how- 
ever, that the retention of this clause might 
imperil the passing of the other portions of the 
Bill; and Mr. Freeman said he was afraid that 
this was one of the cases where they mast stoop 
to conquer. ‘ 

The motion was carried. 








The National Standard Land Mortgage 
and Investment Company (Limited) notify that 
they have declared an interim dividend at the 


rate of 5 per cent. per annum. 
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CONTINENTAL GATHERINGS. 


Wuatin Paris has long been a hotly-discussed 
point, has at length been decided,—the remains 
of the Palace of the Tuileries are to be removed. 
What portions of the rains can be preserved will, 
of course, be respected: a specially-appointed 


commission is at present ing the ques- 


merit will be removed to one of the State 
museums, Experts fear that, what with the 
fire and the ten years’ subsequent exposure to 
the weather, the stone will be in a sad state of 
crumble ; indeed, an idea of the probable 
eventaal appearance of our Houses of Parliament 
may be obtained by an inspection of some of the 
portions of the now doomed Tuileries. Since 
the terrible night when the great clock stopped, 
ite hands staring ever since that memorable 
23rd of May at ten minutes past nine, the ruins 
of the once brilliant palace have been open to 
wind and rain; the sparrows flit about the 
golden walls and perch on the twisted sconces 
of the Salle des Maréchaue; the shutters are 
torn from their hinges; the red and black 
splintered stone crumbles slowly away: the 
whole has the disconsolate appearance with 
which we are all familiar of a house that bas 
been barnt clean ont. Of Catherine de Medici’s 
palace, what little was left by the restorers is 
now gone; the central pavilion, which is the 
least injared, is, by good luck, perhaps, the only 
existing portion of the original plan of Philibert 
de l’Orme, to whose work successive generations 
have added on what had come to be known as 
the Tuileries. Now, however, the whole will 
disappear, and few will regret that so sad a 
reminder of the terrible reign of the Commune 
as the reins now preserved in the midst of 
re-built Paris and its gaiety will thus be 
removed, to leave only the recollection of the 
fame of a palace which, strange to say, till 
within a century has been little occupied by 
French royalty. 

From the lagoons comes a disagreeable intima- 
tion. The Charch of Sta. Maria della Miseri- 
cordia, long sadly desecrated, is threatened with 
demolition. A lengthy lawsuit respectiag the 
ownership of the charch, lying between the 
Government and the Moro family, has been 
settled in favour of the latter. They have 
immediately, it is stated, offered the whole for 
sale, with its interesting objects of art, not least 
curious among which are many tombs of the 
ancestors of the family, the same to which is 
attached the Venetian legend handed down to 
us 80 incorrectly in “The Moor of Venice.” The 
charch having been commenced by the united 
families of Giulij and Moro somewhere about 
the middie of the tenth century, there have 
naturally been alterations. seven- 
teenth century laid heavily its hand on the old 
church, in the shape of a facade; but into so 
sad a state had the old building fallen that 
about sixty years ago the restorers had to be 
called in. Damp and neglect had worked their 
usual havoc, a few pictures still remained, one 
by Cima, a number by Bonifazio; there was 
also the tomb of the fourteenth-centary Captaia 
Jacopo Moro, the work of Bartolommeo Bono, 
the artist of the beautifal series of capitals of 
the columns in the arcade of the Ducal Palace. 
Some thirty years since, the church and ite 
variouscuriosities were setin order and preserved 
from fartherinjury. The whole .has now been 
sold by the owners, and who can say how far 
the mercenary zeal of the dealer may go? It is 
urged that the law, in the interests of art and 


of Venice, should decide what objects belong to| i 


the family and what to the nation, It is a 
— — 8 Venetian aristocracy, 
wi heir centuries of pedigree, are poor, and 
the antique code of honour and pride has sadly 
relaxed in these degenerate days. Our contem- 
porary L’ Art, in ite issue of January 15th last, 
gave a sketch of the church, accompanying a 
letter from the Count Zarzi, of the Museo 
Come, —— * ee will be remembered as 

ving oremoat in the outery against the 
proposed restoration of St. Mark’s. 

When is Italy to cease to supply us with its 
envied artistic treasures? Two sales are an- 
nounced to take place in a few. weeks at 
Gubbio, in one case the collection of the 
Marchese Banghiasci - Biancaleoni; pictures, 
statues, majolica, arms, jewelry, stuffs, &c., all 
the choicest products of the Italian art industry 
of the past. As asapplement another nobleman 
of the same town has announced his intention 


to relieve himself at the same time of his family 


pictures. 

Recent ministerial changes in France have 
retarded many excellently-commenced plans. 
None surely was of greater promise than the 
creation of a special school for the formation 
of museum officials, the school to be placed 
under the charge of the Director of the Louvre 
Museum. From heads of departments down to 


the attendants the candidates are to receive a | woods, 


course of instruction to fit them for their posts. 
Here, we think, is certainly an excellent idea, 
one worthy of consideration. Oar Museum 
authorities learn their daties only after long 
years of experience, but this very experience 
would constitute them excellent framers of a 
mode of education by which much saving of 
time might be effected, and a more thorough 
system adopted from the heads down to the 
underlings, who, educated in their special duties, 
would constitute a far more effective ataff than 
when simply serving mechanically under superior 
direction. The duties of the modern museum 
official have assumed a far more defined and 
responsible character than is generally supposed. 

We learn also that a commission 
appointed by the French Government to inquire 
into the hygienic condition of the various 
schools throughout the country, an inquiry 
which cannot fail to effect many excellent and 
sorely-needed reforms. One member of the 
commission is to report his personal experience 
of the inspection of the schools in other 
countries. 

Another measure of hygienic precaution 
recently adopted in Paris is deserving of men- 
tion. The “ Administration de |’ Assistance 
publique” has built and set in ciroulation in the 
neighbourhood of the hospitals a number, as 
yet only very small, of cabs specially intended 
for the transport of the wounded, and of patients 
suffering from contagious diseases. These cabs, 
which can be warmed in winter, have, of course, 
been built with a view to being easily disin- 
fected. In course of time each vestry-hall of 
Paris will be provided with one or more of 
these cabs. 








PRACTICAL REMARKS 
ON THE SEASONING OF WOOD. 


Tuer have been promulgated from time to 
time so many different theories concerning the 
best way of seasoning wood, that, whilst 
taking the subject once more in hand, we feel 
that we are not only approaching debateable 
ground, bat that we are stepping on to that 
which has been already well-nigh exhausted by 
writers. 

Let us commence this paper’ by remarking 
that wood is an elastic material; that it expands 
under the ioflaence of moisture; and that it 
contracts again when, by the process of drying 
known as “‘ seasoning,’ the moisture has been 
evaporated from it. A thin coating of paint 
or other material, when applied to seasoned 
wood, may be the means of keeping out moisture, 
and, of course, if it be kept out, the wood will 
not be in any way affected by it; but if the 
moisture be permitted to approach dried wood 
the sponge-like character of the material will 
absorb it, and it will-expand in proportion to the 
aniount of moisture that has been absorbed. 

We have remarked that a ooating of paint or 
other similar material will, when applied to 
wood, exclude moisture, and we may further 
remark that, by the action of the evaporation 
of the nataral juices of wood, it would appear 


iF 


Wood requires time in which to 
much in proportion to the density of its fibre. 





But this role is not without an exception, for 


pitch pine, which is not at all a densely.fibred 
wood, requires a long time ip, which to season 
even when the process is,.oonducted under 
favourable conditions. 

cay + ecg fe no gy the 
resinous character pitch pine, the resin 
clogging the pores of the wood, and thus stop- 
ping up the channels through which the mois. 
ture would otherwise exude. There are some 
—and mahogany, ebony, and some other 
of the tropical woods are of the number,—that, 
even in their living state, contain very little 
moisture, 


Pianta that are of slow growth contain less 
moisture when in a living state than do those 
whose growths are rapid. A mahogany tree 
requires 600 years in which to mature, and, as 
a consequence, its texture is exceedingly dense. 
Being dense in texture, it requires a long time to 
properly season,and during thatlengthened period 
it shrinks very little. Mahogany should not be 
kept longer than necessary in the log, because 
insomuch as the outside portion of a log con- 
tains the greatest amount of moisture, and it 
being the exposed part, it will, as the wood 


been | dries, shrink more than the inner wood, and so, 


to allow for the outside shrinking, outside 
shakes will and must ocour. 

The same remark applies with equal force to 
all log timber, but we name the circumstance in 
connexion with mahogany particalarly for the 
reason that it is a general practice with some 
to keep mahogany logs in their unsawn state, 
under the misapprehension that the logs do not 
deteriorate. When it is required to keep the 
logs in comparative bulk, it will be found to be 
a convenient method to have one cut put down 
the centre of them, which, as a rale, will be 
sufficient to obviate any tendency to outside 
shake that may arise in consequence of their 
shrinking on the outside. When cut, mahogany 
boards should always be laid aside to season in 
the same order as they have left the saw. 
Strips of accurately sawn wood should be placed 
at intervals of a not greater distance than 
12 ia. from each other, and we are inclined to 
advise that the strips of wood be placed even 
closer together than that. 

It is advisable that some woods shonld be 
seasoned quickly, and that others should dry 
slowly. Mahogany must be seasoned slowly. 
To season it thoroughly and well, periods shou! d 
be allowed in something like conformity with 
the following table. Care should also be taken 
that the strips of wood which separate each 
board should have their positions changed at least 
once in each year, and the whole of the boards 
should have their sides reversed once in each 
year, so that the sides of the boards which were 
below should, by being reversed, be placed up- 
wards, and vice versi. The remarks made con- 
cerning the seasoning of mahogany boards may 
be taken to apply also to wainscot oak boards. 
Table apportioning the Time to be allowed for Seasoning 

Mahegany and Wainseot Oak Boards under favourable 

Conditions, 

Time to be allowed for 














Thickness of Boards, seasoning in the open. 
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It is, perhaps, superfluous to add that some 
kind of improvised roof must be provided under 
which to shelter the seasoning board from the 

effects of. the sun, the rain, and dirt. 
It is the practice with someto preserve the ends 
of mahogany boards, when they are undergoing 
the process of seasoning, by nailing a strip of 
wood on the end of each board. Of this practice 
we do not altogether for the reason 
that it retards, to some extent, evaporation. A 
roof which sufficiently overhangs the ends of the 
boards is a complete preventive, and is, more 
advisable. 

Newly-felled pine timber contains about 39 per 
cent. of moisture. The specific gravity of pine 
is (to water=1000) 09121. It can be air-dried 
to 0°5502, and arti ly dried to 0°4200. The 
specific gravity of fic is 0°8700. It can be air- 
dried to 0:4700, and artificially dried to 03800. 

Insomuch as pine-deals reach this country in 
& narrow range of length, they can be placed in 
a position for drying which they would not well 
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provides accommodation for 2,016 inmates, at 
an estimated cost of 78,0001. Scheme B 

to retain the present main building, the dining- 
halls, the kitchen department, the lying-in and 
infante’ ward building, the old infirmary building, 
and the relief offices. The new buildiogs pro- 
poeed to be erected on the present site under 
this scheme will comprise two pavilion blocks, 
one for able-bodied and one for sick and imbe- 
cile inmates; also new school honses, isolation 
and receiving wards, &c., similar to those pro- 
vided in scheme Al. New buildings, four 
stories in height, to contain bedridden wards, 
will be erected along the whole length of Cook’s- 
terrace. This scheme provides accommoda- 
tion for 2,049 inmates, at an estimated cost of 
58,5001. 

Messrs. Young § Hall.—Design A submitted 
by this firm proposes to give the required accom- 
modation by clearing the existing site of all 
baildings except the kitchen and dining-hall 
block. With the exception of these buildings, 
thie design consists of an entirely new 

ment of buildings, on the pavilion prin- 
ciple, with administrative block facing to 
King’s-road. The cost of carrying out this 
design is estimated at 104,544/. The floors 
throughout are proposed to be of rolled iron 
joiste and concrete. Design B submitted by 
these competitors retains the following existing 
buildings, viz., the main front block, the lying-in 
block, the infirmary, and the kitchen and dining- 
hall block. The authors propose to utilise the 
whole of Cook’s-terrace, building accommodation 
thereon, in one block, for 780 inmates. Thenew 
buildings on the existing site under this scheme 
are arranged, as far as possible, on the pavilion 
principle. The total cost of this alternative 
design is estimated by the authors at 86,9621. 
The — — and unpretending in 
style, but the p appears to have been 
very carefully studied. 





Since the foregoing was in type we learn that 
at an adjourned extraordinary meeting of the 
Goardians, beld on Thursday morning, a letter 
was read from Mr. Bridgman, one of the com- 
petitors, suggesting that an architect of reputa- 
tion should be called in by the Guardians to 
report upon the several schemes before any 
decision was come to. A letter was also re- 
ceived from Mr. E. J. Physick, sculptor, of 
Marylebone-road, forwarding his reasons in 
favour of the selection of the plans sent in by 
Messrs. Saville & Sons. 

On the motion of Mr. Bolton, one of the 
Guardians, it was resolved, by 7 votes to 6 :— 

‘‘That, having regard to the sufficiency of the 
present site for efficient workhouse accommodation, 
clearly demonstrated by the reports and plans of all 
the competing architects ; and having regard to the 
fact that it will be by far the least expensive course 
to provide workhouse accommodation on the present 
site alone, the design and plan to be selected shall 
he one of those providing for workhouse accommo- 
dation on the present site.” 

A deputation from the Vestry of St. Pancras 
attended to present a resolution adopted by a 
committee of the Vestry, expressing the opinion 
that the most efficient and economical schemes 
submitted by the competitors for the recon- 
straction of the workhouse were, in every case, 
the schemes marked “ A.” 

It was moved by Mr. Drew, and seconded :— 

‘* That the further consideration of the subject be 
referred to the Workhouse Accommodation Com- 
mittee, with authority to consult an architect as to 
the merits of the different plans relating to Scheme 
A,—whether the instructions of the Board and the 
requirements of the Loca! Government Board have 
been complied with ; whether the necessary work- 
house accommodation can, as it ap by the 
plans, be provided on the present site of the work- 
house ; and whether the same can be provided at 
the price estimated.” 

This motion was lost, 5 voting for it and 6 
against. 

It having been resolved that the Board 
should at once proceed to select a design and 
adopt an architect, the Board adjourned to the 
Vestry-ball to examine the designs. On their 
return, it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Skoines :—“ That the five architects be reduced 
to two.” A show of hands was then taken for 


each of the competitors, and the result was as 
follows :— 


Belgas iissiscscsessidliinecs 3 votes. 
Saville & Son .............. 6 » 
Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle ... 8 ,, 
Foun OTA oii ss iccisiincterves A ae 


It was then resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Skoines :—‘‘ That the names of Messrs. Wilson, 
Son, & Aldwinckle, and Messrs. Saville & Son, 
having the highest number of votes, be again 
put to a show of hands.” This was accordingly 
done, and the result was :— 

Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle ... 7 votes. 
Saville & Som ................... 4:5 

It was finally resolved :—“ That the Scheme A 
No. 1 of Messrs. Wilson, Son, & Aldwinckle be 
accepted and sent to the Local Government 
Board for approval, and that the architects be 
requested to put themselves into communication 
with the Local Government Board.” 








THE INTERNAL DECORATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL AVENUE THEATRE. 


Tue Royal Avenue Theatre must have been 
noticed by most of our readers. It is situated 
at the end of Northumberland-avenue, and has 
an odd aspect from being plastered against the 
end of the railway bridge in swallow-nest fashion. 
The architect is Mr. F. Fowler, of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works (Fowler & Hill), and the 
building has been erected by Messrs. Kirk & 
Randall for a gentleman whose mission appears 
to be to build theatres and sell them,—Mr. 
Sefton Parry. 

Within, the accommodation is more consider- 
able than would be supposed outside. It will 
seat 1,200 persons, we are told. To what extent 
the performances will be interfered with by the 
passing trains we cannot yet say. The dressing- 
rooms, we are sorry to hear, are under the audi- 
torium, a deep basement having been formed. 

Oar present purpose is with the internal de- 
corations, which have been executed by Mr. 
Boekbinder and some other foreigners, and are 
certainly more artistic than most of the thea- 
trical work we have seen lately. The embel- 
lishments in relievo are wholly of carton pierre, 
that is to say, the background is so as well as the 
raised ornamentation thereon, no plaster being 
used. The ceilingof the auditorium, which is cir- 
cular, is divided into compartments, radiating 
from the central chandelier by figures with ex- 
panded wings, holding in one hand a palm 
branch which passes through a wreath of 
laurels in the other hand, crowning a portrait 
of a dramatic author, of which there are twelve, 
namely, Shakespeare, Beaumarchaie, Van 
Voudel, Congreve, Calderon, Corneille, Goethe, 
Racine, Goldsmith, Schiller, Sheridan, and 
Moliére. These portraite are artistically exe- 
cuted by Mr. Henri Verbuecken, of Antwerp. 
Beneath the ceiling is a cove, on which are 
high!y enriched panels, adorned with paintings 
in camaieu of mascarons of the Nine Muses and 
Apollo. The cove forms at its extremities two 
spandrels, well modelled with trophies of 
musical instruments. The proscenium itself 
has a ceiling of seven panels taking the shape 
of an arch, crowning the elevation of the stage- 
boxes, the topmost of which on each side is 
surmounted by a fronton, on which are seated 
figures of children holding a medallion between 
them. On each side of these boxes are two 
well-modelled Oaryatides, holding vases from 
which spriog lights supported by four consoles 
of Tragedy, Comedy, Drama, and Barleeque. 
The two figures over the centre of the stage 
symbolise Music and Song, and support the 
royal arms. The ornamentation of the boxes, 
balcony, and amphitheatre is artistic, and does 
credit to Mr. Boekbinder. The prevailing tone 
is ivory and gold. 








ART AT NEWTON ABBOT. 


Ix connexion with the Newton Abbot School 
of Science and Art, an Art Exhibition will be 
opened in the Alexandra Hall on Wednesday, 
fo 12. ——— Shaw, R.A., and Me 

. C. Horsley, R.A., are the ju A 
feature of the Exhibition will’ belle — 
in sgrafito. This style of pottery ornamenta- 
tion has been in vogue in Devonshire for some 
hundreds of years. It has recently been re- 
suscitated on general pottery in North Devon, 
and now by the Newton Art School on tiles; 
its effects for strings and panels will be seen at 
the Exhibition. This style of work appears to 
be susceptible of wide adaptation. 


(Lord-lieutenant of Devonshire), and the Earl of 








Mr. Horsley will deliver an address to art 
students on the occasion of the opening of the 
Exhibition. 

A similar Exhibition, held in the town last 
year, appears to have been very successful. 








THE RATHHAUS AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 
BULB-SHAPED SPIRES. 


Tue Ratbhaus at Aix-la-Chapelle is a build. 
ing of various dates, which is said to occupy the 
site of the ancient palace of the German Em. 

The main body of the edifice is oblong 
in form; the side fronting the market-place 
forms a facade two stories high, pierced with 
large square-mullioned windows, the spaces 
between which are adorned with panelling and 
canopied niches. The date given to this part of 
the building is 1353, but it certalnly looks con- 
siderably later. Attached to either end of the 
Rathhaus are dissimilar towers of very rough 
rude masonry, and evidently of considerable 
antiquity; their lower portions are, without 
doubt, Romanesque work, and they certainly 
formed a portion of the old castle of the German 
Emperors. How these towers were originally 
terminated it is now impossible to say; at 
present they support two of the most singular 
examples of the “ bulb-shaped spire” to be 
seen in Germany. However much architects 
may find fault with these curious structures, 
they are remarkably picturesque, and the charm- 
ing contrast of colour offered by the grey slates 
covering the upright portions of these steeples 
and the green of the copper with which the bulbs 
are coated, makea them very attractive objects 
to the painter. As will be seen from oar en- 
graving, although at first sight the two spires 
seem to be of the same design, yet they are found 
to be totally different when more carefully 
examined. 

No satisfactory explanation seems yet to have 
been given of the origin of these bulb-shaped 
spires or steeples. Nor is it quite clear whether 
they first appeared in Holland or in Germany. 
They seem to have found more favour in the 
north than in the south of Europe, for while 
they are seen in abundance in Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, the north of France, and examples 
are not unfrequent in Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, yet they are not common in Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, or the south of France. It is 
said that the spire of the lantern at Antwerp 
Cathedral is the earliest existing construction 
of this kind. Whether there is any authority 
for this statement we know not. It has 
been also suggested that the Dutch invented 
this kind of steeple during their great tulip rage 
and that the bulb of the tulip suggested the form 
of these spires. This certainly seems improbable. 
If this form of spire were common ia Por- 
tugal we should at once have said that ite 
origin was undoubtedly Indian, and that its 
form was copied from the Indian temples; but 
it does not appear to have found favour in the 
eyes of the Portuguese. 

Another theory is that it invaded Europe 
from the East by way of Russia, Hungary, 
Bohemia, &o. This is possible, but as far as 
we know, the examples of this form of spire to 
be found in Hungary, Bohemia, &c., are all very 
late; we doubt whether avy of them are ante- 
rior to the year 1600. Nor are they so developed 
or anything like so picturesque as the Dutch 
examples. 

An inclination towards the balb form may 
be noticed in the lanterns over the domes of St. 
Mark’s, Venice, and perhaps this may suggest 
another origin for the bulb-shaped spire. Al- 
though the metal coverings to the dome of St. 
Mark’s date only from about the pe 0 
tury, in all probability they were reproda 8 
of the old Byzantine works, and it is therefore 
possible that the bulb-shaped spire may be a 
kind of Byzantine revival at the close of the 
Middle Ages. We have frequently alluded to 
the carious attempt which appears to have been 
made in Germany to revive the Romanesque at 
the close of the fifteenth and in the sixteenth 
century, and this may have been the result of 
an attempt to revive the Byzantine. The bulb- 
shaped spire never seems to have been popular 
in England, and but few examples are to be 
seen in this country. 


Value of a Town-hall.—It is authoritatively 
stated that the Vestry have received 
for the current year, with some weeks 

the sum of 1,8001. for the letting of the hall and 
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A PRIVATE SCHOOL NEAR LANCASTER. 


Tus school is to be built on a 
vacant plot of land a short distance from the 
town, for the Rev. Wm. Barton. Accommodation 
is provided for 120 boys. There is a large 
dining hall at the back, which will be used as a 
Jecture-room when required. The architect is 
Mr. Jas. A. Barton. 








PROPOSED ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Ong of our illustrations this week is the pro- 
Catholic Church of Oar Lady of Good Aid, 
Motherwell, for the Very Rev. James Glancey, 
D.D., which will probably be commenced soon. 
It is in the (R. C.) archdiocese of Glasgow. 
The church has been designed by Mesers. Fagin 
& Pagin, of Westminster. 








A HUNTING-BOX, ARDENNES. 


Tuis hunting-box has been built for the 
Dachess of Ossona, from a complete set of 
working drawings and full-sized details, pre- 
pared and sent out by Mr. Edward J. Tarver, 
architect. It is appropriately situated in the 
historical Forest of Ardennes. 

Few who visit the spot are likely to feel with 
Touchstone, who, first exclaiming,—“ Now am 
lin Arden”; adds,— The more fool 1; when 
I was at home I was in a better place.” 








IDEAL DWELLING.HOUSES. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Ar the meeting of this Association on Friday, 
the 3rd inst., Mr. Aston Webb, president, in the 
chair, 

Mr. E. Ingress Bell read the following 
paper :— 

In considering how I could best respond to 
your invitation to farnish a paper for discussion 
this evening, it occurred to me that it might be 
not altogether unprofitable or inopportune if I 
were to bring to your recollection some pictures 
of domestic architecture, drawn for us by con- 
temporary masters in the higher walks of im- 
aginative literature, and that the “ ideal dwell- 
ings” which these pages supply would,—when 
viewed in the light in which I shall endeavour 
to present them to you,—repay a little attentive 
examination. For, although you may not at 
first feel disposed to attach mach importance to 
the individual opinions and preferences of the 
writers alluded to when they treat of architec- 
ture, there are, nevertheless, certain circum- 
stances connected with their treatment of the 
subject which are, I submit, worthy of our 
careful consideration. 

We must bear in mind, first of all, that they 
are themselves artiste, and that all art is one in 
principle, however various may be the media of 
artistic expression. Their minds are, therefore, 
presamably, open to @ recognition and apprecia- 
tion of true art wherever they may meet with 


it. The art they exercise is, moreover, closely | p 


allied to our own, inasmuch as it is a creative 
one. By means of a multitade of minute 
touches, which may be not unreasonably likened 
to the materials which the builder employs, 
they construct a complete, effective, artistic, 
and consistent whole. They must, while giving 
the utmost finish to their works, resist, as we 
are called upon to resist, all temptation to such 
an over-elaboration of details as would detract 
from the general unity and impressiveness of the 
design. The MSS. at South Kensington show 
us the care which was bestowed on the finish of 
their works by authors whose flowing style reads 
with the glibness of perfect spontaneity,—how 
sentences, phrases, words even, were written 
and re-written, times out of number, until the 
exact shade of was caught. And 
we know, from other sources, that to the last 
moment the general structure of the story, the 
due relation of the several characters, their pro- 
portion, and relative prominence, were subjects 
of the most anxious and even painful thought. 
There is more than a merely etymological 
affinity between their “plot” and our “plan.” 
— —— the same inventive faculty,—the 
. ertility of resource, the same unwearyin 
nicety of adjustment; and the ordering of telling 
masses, the grouping, light and shade,—the 
Supremacy and subordination of the parts, the 
antitheses, contrasts, and little verbal artifices, 


and even the dramatic incidents and situations 
(all disposed with a view to the general effect), 
find a close if unsuspected analogue in our own 
really successfal work. As artists, their minds 
are, as I have said, specially receptive; their 
instinct rarely betrays them into admiration of 
what is worthless; and although they are not, 
of course, alive to purely technical excellencies 
or defects, they are, from habit and experience, 
predisposed to appreciate the higher qualities of 
architectural art, and, in their descriptions of 
it, they generally seize upon ite broader effects. 
Their callix moreover, demands an insight into 
haman character; and we, who live, I fear, too 
much ina narrow world of our own, and regard our 
art too exclusively from one particular point of 
view, may learn much from writers who stand, 
in some measure, as interpreters of the public 
sentiment and indexes to the public sympathies. 

For, it is of the very first necessity that the 
writers in question should place themselves com- 
pletely en rapport with their audiences. They 
do not address us from the vantage-ground of 
an official platform. Unlike the preacher and 
the moralist, whose unpleasant daty it is to 
admonish or rebuke, their function is primarily 
to entertain; and their art finds ite only oppor- 
tunity in the interest they are able to awaken. 
Unless, therefore, they are in harmony with the 
views and feelings of the classes to whom their 
works are addressed, those works will remain 
unread. Their success is in proportion to the 
community of sentiment between them and that 
world to which they appeal. And the remark- 
able, and indeed, unbounded, success achieved 
by writers to whose works I shall presently more 
specifically refer is an evidence of the skill and 
certainty with which they have touched some of 
the common instincts of humanity. 

When such a body of writers, distinguished 
by keenness of observation, and a close acquaint- 
ance with human character and motives, are 
found to be in accord on any particular subject, 
we may be pretty sure that the world is on 
their side ; and when the subject of their agree- 
ment is the art in which we are all more par- 
ticularly interested, their utterances assume for 
us a valae which we must not under-estimate. 

My present business is to suggest that, on 
the subject of domestic architecture, there is a 
very remarkable general agreement amongst 
them, and to submit that the particular variety 
of the art which enlists their common sympathy 
has, for the reasons above adverted to, a special 
and peculiar claim upon our attention. I 
propose, then, to place before you some short 
extracts from the works of a select few of the 
writers alluded to,—selected, not because they 
happen to make for any preconceived view of 
my own, but because they are representative 
men of their class, and, beyond all controversy, 
the most eminent in their own peculiar domain. 
And I would invite each one of you to test my 
theory from your own wider range of reading, 
and so, either to confirm or confate it. 

The first place is due to the poets (although 
they will not, for obvious reasons, have, for us, the 
same value as their literary brethren), and your 
thoughts will instantly turn to the Laureate’s 
elaborate picture of an ideal palace, “a lordly 
leasare-house,’—a mansion “royal-rich and 
wide.” He gives us at the outset a eort of 
block-plan of the structure. There are four 
courts, each with a central fountain and en- 
closing cloisters. There are “ long-resounding 
corridors,” great rooms and small, “ all various, 
each a perfect whole,” and so on. Becoming 
impatient of these prosaic details, he breaks 
forth into a rapturous eulogy of the ornamental 
portions of the structure,—the gilded balconies 
crowned by censing angels, the wall-paintings, 
the traceries of costly stones, the perfumed 
incense, and all that wealth of seductive imagery 
with which the poem abounds. The bias of his 
mind is distinctly seen, and we could almost 
draw in detail the splendours he dilates upon 
with so much anction. In very weariness at this 
unrelieved beauty, he tarns at length for repose 
to a “cottage in a vale”; but his final aspira- 
tion is still towards those palace towers, “ so 
lightly, beautifully built,” and to the graceful 
forms and lovely colours which are with him an 
over-mastering passion. We can easily epitomise 
this supreme effort to give expression to the 
poet’s ideal pleasare- house. Lofty towers, a 
various skyline, bristling with gilded statuary ; 
frescoes, mosaics, gold,—a more than Oriental 
blaze of colour to enchant the eye,—and, faintly 
audible throughout, the plash of perfumed foun- 
tains, to lall the sated sense. This is, of course, 





a “castle in the air.” It is the sou: which is to 


sit apart in contemplation of all this sumptaous 
array of treasure, or pace, in pensive isolation, 
the shadowy cloisters of its silent courts. But 
the picture is valuable as showing us the direc- 
tion in which this perfect artist sought an image 
of the utmost conceivable architectural magni- 
ficence. 

From one of the most beautiful of modern 
poems, the “Earthly Paradise,” I could call 
countless passages repeating the same feeling, 
and in which the poet, dealing even with Grecian 
myths, gives the architectural accessories an 
oe character differing but little from the 
above, 

But to leave these aérial flights, and descend 
to a firmer footing, let us turn to the “ ideals” of 
some of our most renowned writers of fiction. 
To begin with the greatest of them all, you 
will remember well, in that immortal work, 
“ Esmond,” the description which its author, 
with the feeling of a true artist, gives of the 
ancient home of the Castlewoods :— 

‘« Tt stood on a rising green hill, with woods behind 
it, in which were rooks’ nests, where the birds at 
morning, and in returning home at evening, made a 
great cawing. At the foot of the hill was a river, 
with a steep ancient bridge crossing it, and beyond 
that a large pleasant green fiat. 

The Hali of Castlewood was built with two courts, 
whereof one only,—the fountain court,—was now 
inhabited, the other having been battered down in 
the Cromwellian wars. Still in good repair was the 
great hall, near to the kitchen and butteries, a dozen 
living-rooms looking to the north, and communi- 
cating with the little chapel that faced eastwards, 
and the buildings stretching from that to the main 
gate, and with the hall, which looked to the west 
into the court now dismantled. 

The Restoration did not bring enough money to 
the Lord Castlewood to restore this ruined part of 
the house, where were the morning parlours ; above 
them the long music guillery, and before which 
stretched the garden terrace, where, however, the 
flowers grew again which the boots of the Round- 
heads had trodden in their assault.” 


In the “ Virginians” there is a farther refer- 
ence to the old Hall, “grey with many gables 
and buttresses, and backed by a darkling 


This faithfal loving portrait of so many an old 
English home,—so tender and so true, so broad 
and painter-like in its sweep,—brings the whole 
scene instantly before us. We seem to stand 
beneath the lichen-covered walls, and to listen 
to the drowsy clamour of the rooks. 

If it should be urged that this is a picture of 
a real house, and not of an ideal one,—that ite 
features are such as belonged te houses of its 
class at the date at which the story is laid, that 
they were prescribed by historical necessity, 
and, as such, unavoidably adopted by the author, 
I would suggest that the treatment of the sub- 
ject shows clearly enough where the painter’s 
heart was. For, let us set against the tenderness 
with which he portrays for us this dear old 
Castlewood Hall, the almost savage scorn with 
which he outlines, with equal precision, the 
country seat of my Lord Carabas :— 

*¢ At the entrance of the Park there are a pair ot 
great, gaunt, mildewed, lodges,—mouldy Doric 
temples,--with black chimney-tops, in the finest 
Classic taste.” 


He gave the porter a shilling (the first he had 
seen for some time) and proceeded. 


‘‘The gates were passed ; adamp, green stretch of 
ark spread right and left, immeasurably ; confined 
by a chilly grey wall. 

In the midst of the park is a great tank, or ‘lake.’ 
A shabby temple rises on an island, and is approached 
by a rotten barge, that lies at roost in a dilapidated 
boat-house. 

The house was an enormous mansion, square, vast, 
and dingy. It was flanked by four stone towers 
with weather-cocks. Rows of black windows, framed 
in stone, stretch on either side right and left. Three 
stories, and eighteen\windows of a row! In the 
midst of the grand facade is a large Ionic portico, 
approached by a vast, lonely, ghastly staircase, 

But these stairs the great people do not ascend. 
Lady Carabas would be wet to the skin before she 
got half way up to the carved Ionic portico, where 
the four dreary statues of Peace, Plenty, Piety, and 
Patriotism are the only sentinels. You jenter these 
palaces by back doors. 

Up the long avenue I walked in solitude. At the 
seventy-ninth tree on the left-hand side the insolvent 
butcher hanged himself. I scarcely wondered at the 
dismal deed, so woful and sad were the impressions 
of the place. For a mile and a half I walked, alone, 
and thinking of death.” 

You will here note the lavish employment of 
adjectives to heighten the effect—“ gaunt,” 
“ mouldy,” “ ghastly.” They are piled one upon 
another in a manner which, in less practised 
hands, would have defeated their author’s aim. 
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If you think this redandant use of them unfair, 
I beg you to remember that such a view would 
make for my contention, by showing the strong 
animus of the writer when dealing with one 
particalar variety of architectural style, a 
temper of which his works supply numerous 
examples. 

If, in the case of Castlewood, the circum- 
stances connected with the story may have dio- 
tated the kind of structure to be sketched, no 
similar necessity was placed upon the author in 
this latter instance. Here, in the unfettered 
use of his discretion, he has chosen to associate 
all that is sordid and worldly, all that is at once 
pompous and mean, with architecture of a type 
with which we are all familiar. Words could 
not convey to the mind a more depressing scene 
than the one presented to us with elaborate 
sarcasm. There is sometiing almost ferocious 
in the irony with which he names the four 
statues adorning the useless and unused portico 
of this poor bankrapt noble, in whose forlorn 
mansion there may still, let us hope, be a place 
for patriotism, scarcely for piety, and assuredly 
not for either peace or plenty. The darkest 
touch of all is the suggestion that the suicide 
of the insolvent tradesman was due to the de- 
linqauencies of the noble marquis. Now, you 
will not, I hope, suppose that I go so far as 
to suggest that bankruptcy and suicide are 
concomitants of Palladian architecture. Kindly 
keep in view my main position, viz., that in the 
minds of these most observant and popular of 
all writers, empty display and cold discomfort 
are almost always associated with one type of 
dwelling, and that the hospitalities, the ameni- 
ties, and the joyfalness of life are as invariably 

i with another ty 

The “ideal dwelling-house” of the novelist is, 
in short, an eminently picturesque one: upon 
some of its special characteristics I shall touch 
presently. It is generally drawn from Tudor or 
Stuart originals,—and the worst that can be 
laid to its charge is a reputation for the posses- 
sion of some harmless ghost which only adds 
piquancy to the general interest. 

By way of farther illustration, let us pass to 
the works of a writer of scarcely less originality 
and power than the author of “‘ Esmond,” the 
authoress of “Adam Bede,” than whom no 
writer of modern fiction has shown a more 
lively sense of the distinctive charms of English 
landscape, or the possession of a truer apprecia- 
tion of our native architecture. The following 
is, perhaps, one of the most perfect architectural 
miniatures ever drawn, having all the truth, 
grace, and sweet suggestiveness of a picture by 
Frederick Walker :— 

“Mr. Garth’s house was a little way out of the town, 
—a homely place, with an orchard in front of it; a 
rambling, old-fashioned, half-timbered building,— 
which, before the town had spread, had been a 
farmhouse, the attics still — deliciously of 
apples and quinces,” 

We can easily supply the missing features,— 
the boldly-jatting fireside nooks, the varied and 
fantastic grouping of the chimneys, the hos- 
pitable porch, the mullioned windows. We see 
clearly the type of house which claimed her 
admiration. It is said that in the house above 
described the authoress passed her girlhood. 
However that might be, her object certainly 
was to present us with a picture of an attractive 
middle-class English home. If she took a real 
house for her model, it was because in that she 
found her “ideal.” If there were any room to 
doubt her preference in this matter,—a prefer- 
ence which all her works make quite clear,—the 
following pregnant passage from her pen would 
set the matter at rest. “We get fonder,” she 
says, “of our houses if they have a physiognomy 
of their own as our friends have.” Thus the 
varied and artistic treatment of domestic archi- 
tecture, such as that which differentiates the 
Medieval, Tador, and Stuart styles, was that 
which evidently commended itself to her 
sensitive and refined nature. 

And similar instances, in any required abun- 
dance, migkt be given from writers of the first 
rank, inclading even Oarlyle. In order to 
obtain a sufficiently wide base for my argument, 
I have, although not a novel reader, dipped into 
all the modern higher-class novels at hand, and 
I find that on this subject the writers are “ all 
in @ tale.” I will not quote from them in 
detail; but if Iam not wearying you with these 
pen pictures I should like to read you one more 
extract. I have saved the most delicate morsel 
for the last; and although you have all met 
with it, and many of you may remember it 


or the pen :— 


when you think you have seen all there are; an 


and green growth pressing through them. 


Mine was of this kind, and had more corners than 
I ever counted afterwards ; and a chimney (there 
was a wood fire on the hearth) paved all round with 


pure white tiles, in every one of which a bright 
miniature of the fire was blazing. 

Out of this room you passed into a little gall 
with which the other best rooms communicated, an 


so, by a little staircase of shallow steps, with quite 
a number of corner stairs in it considering its length, 


down into the hall. 


From this you came on a room which was part 
library, part sitting - room, part bedroom, and 
seemed, indeed, a comfortable compound of many 


rooms, 


Out of this you went straight, with a little 
interval of passage, into a plain room, with a small 
room adjoining ; or you might, if you came out of 
another door (every room had at least two doors) go 
straight down to the hall again by half a dozen 
steps and a low archway, wondering how you got 


back there. 


Such, with its illuminated windows, softened 
here and there by shadows of curtains, shining out 


upon the starlight night; with its light, and 
warmth, and comfort; with its hospitable jingle 
(at a distance) of preparations for dinner ; and just 


enough wind to sound a low accompaniment to 
everything we heard, were our first impressions 


of the house.” 


And then follows a similar description of the 


quaint old farnitare which adorned and com- 


long for me to read to you. 


Now was there ever drawn so delightfal a 


picture of a delightful house? “ Delight-fall” 
is surely the only word that will properly 


describe it. It combines all the best points of 


those houses previously adverted to, with others 
not found in them at all: Tennyson’s “ great 
rooms and small,—all various,—each a perfect 
whole”; the halls and galleries of Castlewood ; 
the cosiness of Mr. Garth’s homely cottage. It 
is crammed full of suggestions and studies for a 
painter, and over all comfort reigns supreme. 
The planning is not the cold, formal arrange- 
ment of a suite of public offices, or the like,— 
proper enough in ite place; it is just that 
charmingly artful, though apparently hap- 
hazard, disposition, whose end is perfect con- 
venience, providing alike for the freest social 
intercourse and the completest personal retire- 
ment, and compared with which the balance, 
compactness, precision,—I had almost said the 
priggishness,—of Classical plan is as prose is to 
poetry, or as water is to wine. 
If you will call to mind the works of those 
coutemporary architects who have distanced all 
competitors in their success with domestic work, 
you will find that they faithfully reflect the 
peculiarities of the buildings sketched for us 
above,—the side-lighted long and wide galleries, 
the quaint little halls and nooks, the many- 
cornered rooms, the broad, low, many-lighted 
windows with seats beneath their sills,—in short, 
all the little adaptations, expedients, and sur- 
prises in plan, arrangement, and general design, 
upon which so much of our interest in the old 
work turns. So closely do these successful 
modern works resemble those whose descrip- 
tions I have read to you, that it would be 
impossible not to believe that the architect had 
followed the novelist, did we not know that both 
were alike indebted to those charming originals 
which are still left to us in happy abundance 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
and which seem to be (as indeed they are) a 
part of the progressive growth and life of the 
nation. In this they @ marked advantage 
over those im examples of the Italian 
, which, however excellent they may 
be in the abstract, appear to be (so to speak) 
beyond the nation’s power of assimilation. 
To take an instance. Few buildings have 





well, you will, I dare say, excuse my closing 


been so fortanate in securing the unanimous 


the series with a picture by the master-haod of 
Dickens. It is a really delicious piece of most 
appreciative and artistic description ; in which 
we get a glimpse of the interior, as well as of the 
exterior, of his “ ideal dwelling-house,” —an ideal 
which recars with bat little variation through- 
out all his works. ‘It was one of those delight- 
fully irregular houses”;—and here one may 
pause to observe that this is the characteristic 
which is always sappreeiatel by the artist, 
whether his medium of expression be the pencil 





























“Tt was one of those deli zhtfu!ly irregular houses, 
where you go up and down steps out of one room 
into another, and where you come upon more rooms q 
- ys d | fails to arouse any interest in the beholder, but 
where there is a bountiful provision of little halls 
and passages; and where you find still older cottage 
rooms in unexpected places, with lattice windows 


pleted the dwelling,—a description which is too 





approbation of the orities as the fragment of 
Inigo Jones’s palace at Whitehall. Its propor 
tions, detail, and ensemble have each and al 
received unstinted praise. It is, moreover, con. 
nected with, perhaps, the most tragic incident 
in our annals. The window through which a 
king walked to meet an ignominious death at 
the hands of his subjects still looks down upon 
the broad and populous street. For years I have 
occupied a room facing that building, and I think 
I may say that, with the exception of some 
foreign or American tourist, [ never yet saw a 
haman being paase before it, notwithstanding 
this double claim upon his attention. The 
foreign manner in which it is designed not only 


it would al most seem to the sinister pro- 
perty of effacing all remembrance of the tremen- 
dous scene to which the building was a witness. 
The continuity of historical sequence is broken 
by it, and it is incredible that so un-English- 
looking a structure can really form an integral 
portion of English history. Allied with much 
that is unapproachably excellent in our native 
architecture of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, there are, no doubt, many defects 
from which this example is free ; defects of style, 
of taste, of execation, of constructioa perhaps. 
From the circumstances of the time this could 
not well be otherwise. 

I am not now concerned to defend our English 
Renaissance architecture, or its modern coun- 
terpart, from the charzes brought against it by 
the purist and the doctrinaire. If I were I 
might appeal from the art of Shakspeare’s time 
to that of Shakspeare himself. No one treated 
all merely pedantic rules and prescriptive limi- 
tations with a more audacious freedom. His 
anackronisms, anomalies, and inconsistencies 
(about which he was quite careless), can be 
pointed to by every critical numskall. Bat 
his works ‘will, nevertheless, remain a power and 
a delight till time shall be no more, whilst the 
classical drama of succeeding century, with ita 
punctilious regard for the “ unities,” and all its 
mechanical perfection of mere form, is already a 
dead thing. 

The truth is, there are qualities about our old 
English houses akin to those inspiring our old 
Eoghah ballads, which, with uncouth diction and 
(may be) halting metre, still find their way 
straight to the heart, more swiftly and more 
surely than if clothed with the classic purity of 
Milton, or the perfect literary finish of Pope. 

I shall not trespass much farther upon your 
patience. You will, I hope, agree with me as to 
the fact that, from various considerations,— 
social, historical, and artistic,—architectare of a 
certain type is invariably associated, in the minds 
of a most observant and popalar school of 
writers, with pleasant images; and further, that 
from the unique position which they occapy in 
the world of letters, it is reasonable to infer 
that they represent the public sentiment, and 
have, in fact, farnished us with a clue to the 
public sympathy. 

The problem before us all is to maintain and 
increase our hold upon this sympathy, by calti- 
vating those special charms and graces which 
our forefathers never failed to impart to their 
works, and by adding thereto those sanitary 
and other ameliorations of which a less fastidious 
age did not feel the need. The artistic instincts 
of your average client are not robust enough to 
put up with the smallest discomfort for appear- 
ance’ sake. If your pretty casements let in 
the wind and the rain, nothing can save them. 
He will have them out on the first opportunity, 
and substitate for them gaping sashes, which 
will destroy at a blow the scale of your build- 
ing. Oar concern, then, is to see that they are 
weather-tight, and we may retain them. Gables 
and dormers mean gutters and flashings. Let 
us look to our plumbing. If that is defective, 
they, too, will go, to keep company with the 
casements, and our work will be robbed of a 
valuable source of effect. And so on through 
the whole catalogue. 

The first desire of those who build is comfort. 
Like the aspirant in Tennyson’s poem, their chief 
longing is “at ease” to dwell. Their house is 
a retreat from business and the “ carking cares ” 
of life; and everywhere within ite walls you 
may read (with the mind’s eye) “ there is no joy 
bat calm.” Make, then, as a first step, your 
client perfectly comfortable, and, believe me, 
you will find that he is, like the rest of the 
world, amenable to the charms of a really and 
rationally artistic des If he hesitates at 
the outset it is because he fears that somethi 
is to be sacrified for effect. Disabuse his min 
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affectionate regard of the nation, and enshrined 
in our national literature, and it is to the farther 
development of this style that we should, in my 
opinion, bend all ourenergies, You will, perhaps, 
ask why, if the public really enjoys this pic- 
turesque architecture of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and we are in accord 
with the public preference, do you address 
us on the subject? I answer, because there 
are signs that we are on the eve of another 
change. Forgetting that it ie one of the prin- 
cipal ends of art to appeal to the imagi 

we are beginning to question the rationale of 
these mixed styles, and are investigating their 
character and antecedents. It hag been 
shrewdly remarked that our passage from the 
genuine Medisval to the “pure” Classic was 
by way of these styles, and that we are now 
repeating the journey,—a journey which can 
only end in a re-revived Classic. This consamma- 
tion is awaited by many with undisguised satis- 
faction, and the chorus of acclaim is daily 
increasing. In my hamble opinion, it would be, 
so far as domestic architecture is concerned, a 
calamity. And therefore do I put in my plea 
(on grounds which I do not remember to have 
sxen urged before). Upon you it will mainly 
depend what the architectare of the immediate 
fatare shall be. And I respectfully leave it to 
your jadgment whether it would not be a 
blunder to adopt again an alien manner, which 
has nothing in common with our national habits 
or traditions,—and which probably no art can 
render permanently acceptable to the English 
mind; and to abandon a style in the revived 
nse of which we have already attained a marked 
proficiency ; which is flexible enough to meet all 
our wants; which lends itself to the employment 
of any material, however humble; which has 
been popularised and endeared to us by writers 
of enduring fame; which has its roots deep down 
in the national life and in the national memories; 
and which possesses, moreover, in a pre-eminent 
degree those attributes which never fail to 
—* alike the poet, the painter, and the man 

letters. 


DISCUSSION, 


The Chairman said that Mr. Bell had given 
them a delightful architectural pastoral, setting 
forth,—without many details, however,—what 
he would wish to see, and what, no doubt, many 
of them would wish tosee. A dwelling-honse, as 
Mr. Bell had rightly said, should be built in the 
style of the country in which it existed, and an 
English house should not look like an importa- 
tion from Italy or elsewhere. How far Mr. 
Bell's ideale of dwelling-houses were com- 
patible with modern requirements he had 
stopped a little short of telling them. Low 
windows, such as were a feature of the Tudor 
style, were hardly suited to modern require- 
mente in ,the way of ventilation, and it was not 
likely that the generality of people would care 
to be obliged to go upstairs or downstairs in 
merely passing from one room to another. As 
to corridors, he quite agreed with Mr. Bell that 
® good corridor was a delightful feature in a 
building, but, at the same time, it was very 
wasteful. If it took the form of a long side- 
lighted gallery, in which pictures and other 
works of art could be placed, it formed a very 
charming featore in a building; but corridors 
which were mere end-lighted passages from one 
part of the building to another were very un- 
desirable, and should be dispensed with 
wherever possible, even though they formed 
playgrounds which were very popular with the 
children of the house, As to the desirability 
ot every house possessing a siognomy of its 
own, he thonght that the par Pm should try 
to get hold of his client’s ideas, and then try to 
express in the building the character of the man 
(if he had any). Mr. Bell’s remarks had dealt 
exclusively with ideal houses in the country, 
bat something might usefully have been said on 
the subject of ideal town-houses. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill had much are in 
Proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. for his 
paper, which had been very t in maoner 
and matter, and was be from being, in 
the part of it, short of rea utility. He thought 
that Mr, Bell had been a little too hard upon 
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the Classic style, but he was inclined to sym- 
pathise with him. He (the speaker's) experience 
— Ba eeephnapentamemeeniotoon 
very ago he J 
—— Palladio, —— Oa the day 
happened to be raining hard, and 
he saw Palladian architecture from under an 
aspect was really miserable, 
and he felt very much as 7 is wea 
batcher mentioned in the quotation from Thacke- 
ray mast have done. That was in what was ordi- 
narily termed “sunny Italy.” In this country 
the climate differed so greatly from that of Italy 
that they might very safely act upon Mr. Bell’s 
advice and abstain from importing Italian styles. 
Dickens, in addition to the passage ‘cited by Mr. 
Bell, gave a very interesting picture in one of his 
works as to the effect of history upon buildings, 
pointing out how much more interesting build- 
ings were to us when we knew that great 
people had lived and died in them, and that 
their halle had resounded to the pattering feet 
of children who became famous men and women. 
But, because such associations were part of the 
old buildings of the kind which Dickens and 
Thackeray described, it must not be thought 
that a mere reproduction of the old forms in 
buildings which had no old associations would 
or could be as interesting as the old buildings 
themselves. With regard to “ George Eliot,” 
one remark which she made regarding archi- 
tects was unfortunate. It was tothe effect 
that “ Adam could do work about a house 
very much better than it could be done by an 
architect.” Sach an observation, coming from 
a writer of “George Eliot's” judgment, was, it 
was to be feared, dictated by some bitter expe- 
rience. 

Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said that the ideal houses which 
had been treated of by Mr. Bell were pre- 
eminently houses for the country, and they 
were, there could be no doubt, greatly helped 
by the landscape, of which they might almost, 
indeed, be said to form part. It would be 
very difficult to imagine houses of the kind 
which had been described set down in 
Gower-street or in one of the new thorough- 
fares of South Kensingtou. Ia addition to the 
authors who had been quoted, however, it 
should not be forgotten that there was another 
set of authors who had glorified, so to speak, 
another type of house, viz., the brown or dark 
red houses of Kensington,—the “Old Court 
Suburb.” The influence of the —— of one 
generation upon the architecture of the next 

jon had often been pointed out, more 
especially in connexion with the Gothic revival. 
Admitting the pictureequeness and charm of 
Haddon Hall and buildings of a similar type, it 
was, he thought, very questionable whether such 
buildings, if erected at the present time, could 
be made conformable to modern requirements. 

Mr. Hampden W. Pratt spoke of the novels of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy as of peculiar interest to 
architects, seeing that before Mr. Hardy became 
a novelist he was an architect. Mr. Bell had 
very rightly insisted upon architects makiog 
it their first stady to build comfortable houses, 
superadding to comfort artistic appearance as 
far as the means available would allow. To 
sacrifice comfort for ap ’ sake was not a 
thing that would be done by any architect 
worthy of the name. Those who would pursue 
that course were quacks, not properly-qualified 
architects, and it was such men who brought 
disrepute on the whole profession. 

Mr. Cole Adams said that, mach as we 
might love such old houses as had been so 
graphically described by the authors mentioned, 
and much as we might reverence them for the 
sake of the — connected —_ on 
was it desirable, even if it were possible, to re- : ) : " 
produce them? He thought not. He saw no —— features ye it * one aly —* 
reason why honest buildisg done at the present | Cone good service 


> : harm attached | question a great deal of the application of it. 
time should not soquire the charm that Whilet the Gothic revivel lasted mach. of the 


work done under it was carried out on the sound 
principle of overlaying the ornament on a well- 
constructed skeleton, which it clothed, indeed, 
with fiesh, but whose —— logioal ae 
were properly preser emphasised. Ba 
with — of the Queen Anne work the 
constructive framework of the buildings has 
ildi ich looked ression, either externally or internally. 
only bad building which well when new. — * | ext 
sonclading remiar! portion is one thing, the orna- 
—— — ee ve mental quite another. They have no reference 


pressed bi touched by the 
curiam — 2* — — to each other. Even where the basis is sound 


ived. He had anticipated the very natural | “spo «A Real and an Ideal Arobitect,” paper read 
oriticism that Thackeray, Dickens, and “ George before the Leeds Architectural Society, wy Mr. J. 








80 lovingly described; but fearing his 
would be too long for his audience he hed 
skipped that with other matter. As to the 


tanity of saying that he was no advocate for 
the end-lighted corridor, his preference was 
wholly for the broad side-lighted gallery, with 
fireplaces at intervals along one side, and bay- 


















































forms. With reference to some remarks which 
had been made as to economy in planning, it 
would, of course, appear on reflection that,— 
leaving the circle out of account,—you get the 
greatest superficial area with the least peri- 
meter by the use of the perfect square, and the 
greatest cubical space with a given expenditure 
of material by a perfect cube. So that if 
economy be the sole aim, a house should con- 
sist of perfect cubes comprised in a perfect cube. 
But that was not art. Any departure from that 
figure for the satisfaction of the zsthetic sense 
was, pro tanto, costiy,—and why not? Art was 
worth paying for, and could not be weighed 
against strictly economical considerations. As 
to high versus low windows, if it were said that 
high windows were provided with the view of 
securing ventilation, he thought it easy to show 
the fatility of such anarrangement. It seemed 
to be tacitly accepted as sound theory that if 
lofty windows in a heated apartment were 
opened at the top the hot air would go ont; 
whereas the effect would be that instead of 
the heated and vitiated air passing out at the 
top of the windows, the cold air from the out- 
side would fall into the apartment, rendering a 
great portion of it uninhabitable. As to the 
possibility of reproducing the manner of the 
old houses while meeting the needs of the 
present age, the thing had been done by archi- 
tects whose names would occar to all his 
hearers. 
The meeting then terminated. 








THE EDUCATION OF THE ARCHITECT.* 


Tue position of a follower of architecture is a 
pecaliar one. Unlike a painter or a writer, his 
powers of expression are bounded rigidly by the 
demands of constructive science, by financial 
considerations, and the needs of another, and 
perhaps unsympathetic, party. All efforts in 
the direction of originality are to be subservient 
to utility. However beautifal in appearance, 
however fruitfal of picturesque or artistic bits a 
building may be, if it does not fulfil the purposes 
of ita erection, it must be accounted a failure, 
and its originator a man unreliable and unworthy 
of support. 

This fact, the overwhelming one of the archi- 
tect’s life, should be the motive influence of all 
his office training. His earliest efforts should 
be directed to this consideration. The first and 
most important item of knowledge that an 
architectural student should acquire ought to 
be, that an architect is the servant of science; 
that all his works, practical or artistic, are 
founded upon its teaching; that however 
beautifal and charming to the eye a design may 
be, if it is not sound in construction, if it does 
not obey the laws of science applied to buildings, 
ite author is one not to be admired and courted 
by hie fellows, but one to be despised and looked 
upon with contempt. Ido not know that any 
feature of the times, as far as architecture is 
concerned, is a sadder one than the develop- 
ment of a good deal of the work done of late 
ander the nameof Queen Anne. Mind, I am not 
altogether decrying the style. There are many 


to buildings of a previous age. 

Mr. A. B. Pite Soest that picturesqueness 
should not be purposely aimed at in house. 
building. If aclient’s reqairements were care- 
fally studied and honestly met, pictareequeness 
would take care of itself. It wasa remarkable 
thing that all good building improved ia appear- 
ance with age, while, on the other hand, it was 








Eliot’ had not inhabited the kind of house they  Wreghitt Connon, F.R.1.B.4. 
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and properly put together, it has no influence 
on the clothing of design. Beauty, so called, 
is added to the bare building, to which it 
has no proper artistic attachment, and from 
which it might be removed, and taken else. 
where, or replaced by other and altogether 
different features, and the building be yet wholly 
unaffected. Now unquestionably this is 
outcome of an improper early training. The 
education given is not logical and rational, but 
haphazard and tentative. To expect constrac- 
tion and the science of building to be learnt by 
sketching is as absurd as to think a doctor could 
learn anatomy and physiology by drawing a 
draped figure. The medical student commences 
by dissection. He investigates the skeleton, the 
framework upon which the flesh and muscles are 
covered. Least of all does be trouble himself 
with the covering of cloth or silk, or cotton, 
that artifice uses to conceal nature. The 
modern architect’s mode of procedure is just the 
reverse of this, and is jast as irrational and 
absurd as the other is reasonable and praise- 
worthy. He goes forth, note-book in hand, and 
sets down in dainty black and white, or delicate 
colour, the bows and ribands, the lace trimmings 
and fancy work of the architectural figure. It 
is a pleasing pursuit. The student gains health 
and robustness in the open air, with an inner 
satisfaction of conscience that he is laboriously 
acquiring a knowledge of his profession. But 
does it serve in the day of trial? When prosaic 
clients demand cheap construction, the beatific 
visions of youth decline to trapslate themselves 
into modern bricks and mortar; a frantic appeal 
to Nicholson produces a solution to every prob- 
lem bat the one eet the despairing architect. 
No doubt, the task is done, bat how? With 
shores and props, and mysterious rode inserted 
where palpable decrepitade demanded them, bat 
applied without system or science, and speaking 
in every corner of its author’s ignorance of the 
art he professed. 

A complete architect has a threefold cha- 
racter, as I said before,—that of a constructor, 
a man of business, and an artist. The two 
latter are largely congenitals. They can be 
cultivated and improved, modified and assisted ; 
bat can scarcely be taught in one who has no 
natural bent in their direction. Time and expe- 
rience can alone test ability in them, and 
time and experience will make them felt if 
they are present at all. Nor are they in an ab- 
normal degree, absolutely necessary. Mind, I do 
not say they are unnecessary, but not necessary 
absolutely to this degree. A man may make a 
very fairly satisfactory architect in some lines of 
work, and be no artist. The largest moiety of our 
architects are not artists. A considerable number 
of the most highly esteemed amongst them are 
not. Nor is it perfectly essential that, in any 
special degree, he should be a man of business. 
It is desirable, very, that he should be so, 
yet he may be fairly successful without much 
business capacity; but a construstor he must 
be. The public have a right to, and do expect, 
that every architect should be this. Would any 
client be so demented as to wait upon one of us 
with a commission if he was sure that scientific 
skill in dealing with materials was at zero; or 
that the professional man he consulted was in- 
capable of passing the first standard of the 
architectural infant school? Without a know- 
ledge of conetraction one cannot be an architect, 
and a thorougbly intimate acquaintance with it 
is of 80 much importance that it should be taught 
with the exactness of a course of mathematics, 
and certainly not in the chance way character- 
istic of existing systems. 

Of course this chamber acquisition of know- 
ledge must be supplemented ly and con- 
stantly by outdoor application of its teachings. 
The information that smells of the midnight-oil 
is insufficient without it has received the test of 
having its teachings applied to the real work 
around. The study at the desk must go hand in 
hand with the workshop and the bench. The 
importance of this is so palpable and indisputable 
that I scarcely care to enlarge upon it, further 
than tosay that the methodical survey of actual 
works in is an essential part of a 
student’s training, and must in nowise be 
neglected. 

Our ideal architect having gone through his 
course of preliminary training and his term of 
pupilage, it is surely desirable that some mode 
of testing the extent of his acquirementa should 
be applied. I am no very enthusiastic sup- 
porter of examinations per se. Oertain valuable 
mental qualities. such as tact and readiness of 
Tesource, can scarcely be proved by them, and 


the | all. The time has now come when, in the interests 


to a small extent their results are a little sub- 
ject to accident and the favours of fortune. But 
the main point always remains. We have no 
other test that can be applied as a means of 
approximately arriving at the measure of a 
person’s scholarly attainments. It is Hobson's 
choice if we are to have any trial of capacity at 





































these gratings actually opened only into 
Me sel re alte se ar Shr a 


Traditions exist of much and continuous 
labour having been employed to pump 
up this fresh supply, but whatever means were 


of each genuine member of our profession, we 
shall,be able to say of every new architect,—This 
man has satisfied us that he possesses acquired 
knowledge of mathematics, ied science, con- 
straction, and the literature of architecture toa 
sufficient degree to justify clients in giving him 
their confidence. 


solid plates carefally screwed up beneath them. 
All this time it never seems to have occurred to 
the experimenters that even to ventilate a 
small box, holes at the top as well as at the 
bottom, are an essential! requisite. 








A PRACTICAL STUDY ON VENTILATION. 
THE LONDON CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


Sir,— Attracted by a grandiloquent and 
laudatory report upon “ Experiments at the 
London Custom House with Boyle’s System of 
Ventilation,” published in and republished from 
Industry, January 22nd, 1881, and by the names 
of the distinguished scientists who conducted the 
said experiments, among whom were Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, F.R.8.; Captain Douglas Galton, 
C.B., F.R.S.; Dr. Corfield, Professor of Hygiene, 
London University College; Sir John Monckton, 
Town Clerk; E. Shepherd, Collector, H.M. 
Customs; Ernest Turner, F.R.1.B.4.; Rogers 
Field, C.E.; Bailey Denton, C.E.; A. Murray, 
City Architect’s Office; and a large number of 
representatives of the public press, I recently 
took an opportunity of inspecting the results, 
hoping to learn mach therefrom on the impor- 
tant subject of ventilation of publio buildings. 

I am free to confess,—I write, of course, as a 
fool,—i.e., an architect,—that in this particalar 
instance a mountain in labour has produced but 
@ mouse, and that bat a sorry and inefficient 
one, since the lion it was expected to deliver 
remains yet in its bonds. To drop metaphor, 
I found that all the Tobin tubes, although 
recently doubled in height to improve them, 
were crowned with piles of ponderous ledgers, 
one apparently having been thought insufficient 
protection against draughts, or the possible 
danger of being blown off by their violence, by 
the Customs clerks. 

Yet the problem te be solved in this case was 
a simple one, and the means adopted were 
simple also; still their simplicity was less than 
that of the expectations indulged in that a 
satisfactory issue could be produced by them. 
Their failare is much to be deplored as tending 
to bring ridicule upon, and want of confidence 
in, the jadgment of those who are endeavouring 
painfally to gain the pubic attention to a great 
want, and to forward the interests of savitary 
science. 

The room experimented upon, “the Long Room, 
one of the largest in the world,” is indeed a 
vast one,—9+4 ft. long by 60 ft. wide and 54 ft. 
high‘ containing 582,000 cubic feet of air space. 
It is occupied by a numerous staff of clerks, and 
is considerably thronged by the public. Never- 
theless, it was built without any provision for 
fresh, or for the extraction of foul, air, save by 
windows, which, being of course kept closed in 
cold weather, are practically useless. It seems 
to have been thought that its very size and 
capacity were sufficient, and that the amount of 
air it contained would maintain its purity, or 
be possessed of powers of recuperation for all 


Sach hopes, if indulged in, soon proved 
fallacious, and the room became a vast 
reservoir of bad and exhausted air, and the 
numerous deaths from pulmonary complaints 
which occurred among the clerks engaged in it, 
compelled attention to its condition soon after 


latter has been carried out by the firm named, 
ander the direction of Her Majesty’s Board of 
Works, and that the system applied by them is 
@ combination of their well-known air-pump 
ventilators, with vertical tubes as inlets. 

Now, in winter this vast room had previously 
no foul-air outlets of any kind. There were and 
are windows at each end near the ceiling, and 
five valves along each side of the arched ceiling, 
into a space between the ceiling and the roof ; 
from this there was and is a very large 
lobster-back cowl “for the purposes of ventila- 
tion.” Neither the windows nor valves, however, 
were or are opened in winter, on account of the 
intolerable down-draughts they would occasion. 

There, were, and are, two large coal-fire stoves 
in the room, which have an encouragiog appear- 
ance by reason of the amount of perforations in 
parts; these, however, are not supplied, as they 
obviously should be, with fresh air from outside 
the building, but actually only suck in air from 
within the room itself, and re-deliver it heated 
above, so that the only ventilating office that 
even these stoves falfil is by the extraction of a 
comparatively small amount of air by their 
smoke flues, ———— * —— ——— 
by pi suspend neath the floor into 
— — carried up on the river side of 
the building. The only inlets for air are the 
entrance doors, close together on the street side 
of the room ; only two of these are opened, and 
that but occasionally, as people enter or leave, 
and they merely open from a large ante-room, 
also without any means of ventilation whatever, 
except by the occasional opening of doors at 
either end from staircases again guarded from 
draught by doors below. The consequent con- 
dition of the atmosphere in the large room may 
well, therefore, be believed to have been as 
described in the report, that ‘‘ when the gas were 
lighted, the heat and eulphurous vapour was 
intolerable, and the source of great discomfort 
and injary to the occupants of the room.” 

To correct this state of things, the following 
were the palliatives recently carried out and 
experimented upon :— 

Six ventilators, of apparently 3 ft. diameter, 
were placed in the ceiling, from each of which a 
shaft, 1 ft. 6 in. in diameter only*, subdivided 
into four parts by crossed partitions, was carried 
above the roof, and there surrounded by cowl 
arrangements. 

Thus six very moderate-sized openings for the 
escape of heated sir were provided, supposing 
these ventilating appliances unimpeded by wind 
blowiog on to them, or into the openings on the 
windward side. 

For the supply of fresh air, the only inlets 
into the room are twelve vertical tubes, each 
10 in. by 8 in., placed in the bays of the windows, 
and eommunicating with the outer air through 
gratings (the area of openings in which only 
should be calculated). The report says that, 
“on testing these air tubes an abundant supply 
of air was found to be passing into the room, 
which will prove, and especially in summer 
tilated | (when the windows might be opened and their 

assistance dispensed with!], of great benefit to 


room, upon which reliance had previously been | the occupants.” The said occupants have, how- 
placed, was then declared to be in fault, and to since hermetically sealed them by piling a 
be the cause of the difficulty of the problem. of each of 


ever, 
stack of ledgers upon the mouth 
them. 


Now, as to the experiments extending over 
five days and the “tests” employed, it is difli- 
cult to understand how these could have been 


tage, as showing one very ingenious method of | made, so as to have arrived at all accurately as 
how not to doit. Large circular iron gratings | to the number of cubic feet discharged through 
were inserted in the floor, and the appearance of | the 18-in. air-shafts. To be true, the teste should 


have been applied at the bottom of these or 
ceiling ends of the shafts. The exhausting power 











* The strength of a beam is its weakest part, 
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ld only have been operating in two of the) 1. Solidity of fomndation, such forming the 
2 oaoh shaft at one time, and, as a —— 
fact, it is eometimes operating only 2. Protection of foundation from surface- 
there would be actually down-draughts through | water and impact of the traffic, by the inter- 
others in cold weather; and the area in opera-| position of an elastic and impervious mediam 
tion is even farther reduced by the cowl arrange- | between the bed and the sarface blocks. 
ments at the * * tabes, which 2 3. b Piece Spe rae use of the surface- 
dependent upon the ul action, or wan material (wood), in a properly-constracted 
pe of the wind upon their several sides and | road being the only which should require 
slits. renewal, and should only be used in such quan- 
So mach for the capacity and efficiency of the | tity as would give a depth necessary to provide 
outlets provided. Then as to those of the inlets: | for the wear caused by surface-attrition, with 
even when not closed up by ledgers, the tubes|the least possible residauam when surface 
are ranged only on the riverside of the building, | irregularities entail renewal. 
from, according to the report, “it not being con-| 4. Such an arrangement of the surface as 
sidered advisable to admit air from the north| would afford the greatest uniformity and 
side, taking into consideration the odoriferous | smoothness consistent with a secure foothold 
character of the atmosphere actually found in | and durability. 
Thames-street.” I will now endeavour to show how far I con- 
These inlets consist of open holes, 2 ft, by 1 ft.,| sider that Mr. Rawlinson’s suggestions meet or 
in the walls (less solids in gratings ?), 288 in. | fail to meet the above conditions. 
super., having two vertical tubes from each, 10in.| 1. A sound concrete foundation, as he sug- 
by 8 in., or 80 in. super. each, or 160 in. together. | gests, is the first requisite; but with @ road 
These tubes at first ended some 6 ft. from the | such as I will describe, fresh-barnt ground lias 
floor, and were unprovided with any regulating | lime will prove quite as durable as cement, 
valves. The rash of cold air being found un- | except when laid during very wet weather, and 
bearable, the tubes —* —— cme in tg eer 
height, but apparently with no better result. ; elastici uired by the intervening 
Now, it must be admitted that six openings of | layer is not ron A. — but that of a 
any sort in the roof and twelve from the floor, | billiard-ball. Tarred felt does not possess this 
if not closed, are some improvement over none| quality; it is, moreover, liable to admit the 
whatever; but, nevertheless, the proper prac-| passage of surface water at the jointe, and is 
tical ventilation of the Long Room of the Custom | retentive of moistare, thus liable to promote 
House remains yet a problem to be dealt | decay inthe blocks. Whereas a thia asphalte 
with. layer exactly falfils the conditions of a proper 
It becomes, therefore, an important question, | elasticity and of imperviousness. Moreover, it 
What was the value of the experiments made/|is of such a consistency as to add also to the 
by “the scientists aad others”? It would be | solidity of the foundation; and, in consequence 
desirable to know how they ascertained the rate | of ite perfect imperviousness, renders a less 
of exhausting power or escape of air in cubic | depth of concrete equally efficient. 
feet, for by the experiments at Kew the rateof| 3. The surface blocks should be effectually 
speed through a 2}-in, anemometer was called | united to each other by keys, cementation, or by 
a cubic foot of air. both ; and, still better, they should also be 
The uselessness of the inlets in this case would | firmly held down to the bed. The strains from 
appear from the statement in the report that, | passing loads are thereby distributed over a 
“on comparing the action of the ventilators| larger area of foundation, and the stability of 
with the room in a closed state with the action|the blocks is not dependent solely upon their 
when the inlets were open, a difference of | depth, thus rendering a deep and expensive 
only 25 ft. per minute was discernible”! | block necessary, and which mast be renewed 
Again, the temperature in the room is said to| long before it has become worn down by the 
have been 60°, and that outside about 40°. The/| traffic. These requirements are met by laying 
total air-space in the room is stated at 600,000 | the blocks with a narrow space between each 
cubic feet; the flactuating average speed, as | Course, the lower half of the spaces being run 
tested by Mr. Rogers Field, to have been 525 ft. | in with hot asphalte; this also enters auger- 
per minute; for six ventilators, 3,150 ft. per holes, which should be bored a short way into the 
minute, or 189,000 ft. per hour. Dr. Richardson | blocks near their base, thus firmly cementing 
made it considerably more than twice as much. | them to each other with an impervious and 
Which was correct ? We are, however, told| preservative material, which also holds them 
by Dr. Parkes that the air of @ room should be | securely to the bed, forming with it a firm 
changed three times an hour. monolithic slab, extending the whole width of 
On the whole, the statement in the report that | the road, and distributing the strains from 
congratulations are dae for the success of the ng loads over the largest area of foundation, 
work done is not borne out, for the result appears, | Which is thereby not required to be so thick as 
on the contrary, to be an absolute failure; and | When the shocks of the traffic are transmitted 
yet the problem is a most simple one, and in no| through the medium of independent blocks. 
way rendered more difficult by the size of the | It is thus also possible te employ the smallest 
room. It is easy to adjast the size of the inlets | quantity of wood actually necessary to provide 
and outlets required for their respective pur-|® Surface for the traffic till it becomes so far 
poses, and to arrange their exite so worn as to require renewal, blocks so laid 
former may deliver the supply of air remaining firm till they are worn within an inch 
creating draughts, and that the latter be of their bed: this is impossible in other systems, 
peded, but assisted, by their appliances under all | Which depend solely on the depth of the block 
circumstances. It ie surely possible, also, to| for solidity. The economy thas effected must 
apply tests with accuracy, and so avoid the| yearly become more apparent, as the consump- 
fiasco of such an endorsement of s practical | tion of the proper kind of timber steadily in- 
mistake, by misapplication of scientific experi. | creases, causing & steady rise in price, as during 
ment, as has unfortunately occurred in this case | the last few years. 
at the London Custom House. 4. The joints Mr. Rawlinson suggests may 
prodace s quiet and smooth surface, bat 
another most important requisite has to be 
considered also, viz..—the maximam safety of 
foothold consistent with quietnese, durability, 
and uniformity of surface wear. I contend that 
this is not met by the system he advocates, 
there being no sufficient joint to secare a grip 
for the horse, the very natare of the material 
placed between the blocks bein; such as to pro- 
duce a greasy exudation, which intensifies the 
one condition in which a wooden pavement is 
likely to become slippery. The true solution 
in the adoptioa of a joint which shall 
be jast sufficiently wide to give a grip to the 
horse without forming too great a rut in the 
surface. wie jah 22 at Neg by 2 
paratively wide joints pac with gravel or 
loosely filled with coarse concrete, and failed 
as regards uniformity of wear. Experience has 
shown that by reducing the joints * — 
the u tion with coarse cement groat, 
they 4 pa uniformly with the wood, and 
all the above conditions will be met, particularly 
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WOOD PAVEMENT. 
Sir,—Having for some years 
attention to the trae peinsigies whish choutd be 
followed in the use of wood for street-paving, 
you will perhaps allow me to add a few remarks 
to the correspondence on that subject now ap- 








if. the pavement be allowed to remain one or 
two days after completion before the traffic is 
turned over it. 

5. The quality of the timber is of the first 
importance, and, as with the width of joints 
and uniform height of the blocks, was a point 
which did not receive sufficient attention till 
recently, though on all of these I have always 
insisted. The wood should be perfectly free 
from sap or dead knots, and hard, well-seasoned 
red pine, not white, as mentioned by Mr. Raw- 
lingon, the resin contained in red pine being 
conducive to its preservation, without being so 
much in excess of its fibrous constituents as to 
create greasiness; whereas white pine contains 
less resin, and is less firm in the fibre, therefore 
more retentive of moisture, and decays more 
rapidly. In proof of the importance of the 
class of timber used, I may remark that a piece 
of pavement laid on the system I have referred 
to, with red pice blocks only 3} in. deep, on 
4} in. concrete, with } in. layer of asphalte 
intervening, has now been subject tothe heaviest 
traffic of an important seaport town for six 
years and a half, and is still in good condition, 
though no repairs have been made; whereas a 
road paved on the same system, with 6 in. 
white pine,and subject to mach lighter traffic, 
required re-laying within two years, in conse- 
quence of the want of durability in the timber. 
The above example will also show the waste 
involved in laying the deep blocks and unneces- 
sarily thick bed of concrete at present so often 
used. The total depth of material really re- 
quired on the system I advocate seldom exceeds 
8 in., even under heavy and quick traffic, and, 
indesd, is mach less when the traffic is light. 
In fact, it has been in constant use during the 
last two years and a half for tramway traffic, 
with 3} in. blocks laid in } in. of asphalte and 
33 in. of concrete, is still as good as when first 
laid, and apparently will not require surface 
resewal for at Icast another three years. The 
economy in the original cost of excavation is 
evident, as also in the subsequent expense of 
maintenance. 

Referring to the letters from your other 
correspondents, I am not surprised at the 
anxiety of the people of Norwich, as, from the 
description of their pavement, it does not pos- 
sess one quality condacive to durability. Similar 
pavement has been laid in England at intervals 
during the last forty years, and largely in 
America, but has always failed, and, though 
cheap at first, will prove excessively costly and 
inconvenient to maintain. I can only feel sur- 
prised that the Local Government Board should 
have sanctioned sach an outlay, if they had 
been fally informed as to the nature of the 
pavement to be laid. 

The only way to insure economy is to work 
upon the principles I have indicated, reduciog 
the depths of blocks, &c., in proportion to the 
traffic, and so constructing the roadway as to 
confine the wear practically to the surface 
material. By that means, though the first cost 
may be in excess of that named by Mr. Marshall, 
such a reduction may be made in the present 
extravagant use of timber as would reduce the 
original outlay to the minimum consistent with 
darability, and materially diminish the cost and 
inconvenience of maintenance. 

Henry 8. Corpranp, C.E. 








FIREPROOF CURTAINS FOR THEATRES: 


S1z,—Noting that you have ventilated the aub- 
ject of fireproof curtains for theatres in your 
pages, I beg to mention that the system advocated 
by Herr Pfaff, as set forth by you, for raising and 
lowering the same by hydraulic means, coincides 
in a great measure with the system I have for 
some time advocated with persons interested,— 
that portion of the arrangement dependent upon 
the supply of water from the main excepted. I 
use a small accumulator, which not only acts as 
a counterbalance for raising the curtain, but is 
ready at any time, without depending on the 
main supply, and by my arrangement any 
number of small outlet valves, with levers 
attached, can be placed in various parts of the 
house, or even in the public thoroughfare itself, 
for the purpose of lowering the curtain in the 
event of fire occurring in an inaccessible posi- 
tion for obtaining access to any of the valves 
within the building. 

The enormous weight of ironwork contained 
in the framiog, water-girders, colamns, curtain, 
and counterbalanced weights in Herr Pfaff's 
arrangement would be, in the case of a stage 
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say 30 ft. by 30 ft., a very serious matter in 
iteelf, without taking into consideration the 
drawback of the expansion of iron by heat, which 
is likely to cause the curtain orscreen to stick 
fast in the grooves. 

I advocate a double cartain made on the 
principle of a Venetian blind, the material being 
attached to the tapes on each side, the length 
of the laths forming the width of the curtain, 
the ends working up iron grooves built in the 
brickwork, the material and laths being prepared 
ina fireproof solution, or preferably the former 
made of woven asbestos, and the laths, after 
preparation, painted with asbestos paint as a 
farther safeguard. A double curtain of this 
description weighs only about half a ton. 

Two water-mains, perforated their entire 
length, are fixed one on each side of the cords 
at the top under the supporting lath or girder, 
carrying the cartain upon this lath the jets play 
upwards, the water being projected from thence 
on to the top of the two inner sides of the 
curtain material, which it keeps thoroughly 
saturated. The descent of the water, except 
when in a stream down the curtain, is partially 
arrested by the formation of the curtain-laths, 
which compel it to do its duty by causing it to 
be continually projected against the sides in the 
event of ite running off the surface before it 
reaches the bottom. 

The jets are brought into play simultaneously 
with lowering the curtain, held in position at 
the sides by wire-ropes up which the laths, and 
consequently the curtain, slide in the grooves. 

Many minor pointe of detail could be men- 
tioned, such as spring cushions for the ends 
of the bottom lath to fall upon in case the cur- 
tain should be lowered too suddenly. Gutters 
can be built in the brick piers to run off the 
surplus water after it has done its work, and to 
prevent damage in the event of a false alarm, 
fire drill, &c.; although for fire drill the levers 
of the valves on the water-main may be discon- 
nected from the lowering apparatas. 

There are no complicated water - columns, 
girders, or heavy framing, as in Herr Pfaff's 
arrangement. The top supporting lath or 
girder contains the runners for the cords to pass 
over, and is fixed to and rests upon the brick 
piers usually built on the stage side of the pro- 
scenium, supported at intervals and cased in with 
stout sheet irou. The curtain grooves are also 
formed in the piera mentioned. In consequence 
of the curtaia being double an increased panic 
amongst the audience would be prevented 
when it is down, as smoke, or the rays of light 
from fire are prevented from penetrating through 
wet double material. Joun H. Truer. 





LYCIAN REMAINS. 


Axsovt forty years ago, Herr Schénborn, a 
German traveller, paid a visit;to Asia Minor, and 
spent some time in that part of the south-west 
of the Peninsula which, in ancient times, was 
called Lycia. Upon a hill, 3,000 ft. high, near 
Hekova Bay, he succeeded in discovering, 
among the ruins of an ancient city, the remains 
of a large edifice, which was profusely deco- 
rated with reliefs. In the middle of this struc- 
ture he found the remains of a colossal sarco- 
phagus. The discovery had been practically for- 
gotten until, two years ago, the spot was visited 
by Dr. Benndorf, Professor of Archwology at 
Vienna University, who found the remains just 
as they were described by the earlier traveller. 
The edifice, with the sarcophagus, was declared 
by Dr. Benndorf to be the tomb of an ancient 
Lycian mountain prince. The walls he found 
covered with an exceedingly interesting series of 
reliefs of a mythological nature. They formed 
a double frieze of 90 métres in length, and 
were 4 ft. high. They are estimated by Pro- 
fessor Benndorf to belong to the fourth century 
before Christ. Upon these facts becoming known 
in Vienna, a number of gentlemen came together 
and succeeded in collecting sufficient funds to 
purchase and bring these interesting remains of 
ancient art to the Austrian capital. The Emperor 
Francis Joseph, on hearing of the matter, 
approved of the design, and rendered all assist- 
suce ia his power towards realising it. By the 
intervention of the Austrian Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople, a firman was obtained from the 
Sultan empowering the promoters of the under- 
taking to take possession of the remains, 
with a view to bringing them to Vienna. It 
bas, therefore, been resolved to fit ont an expe- 
dition under Professor Benndorf, who will pro- 
ceed as soon as possible to Lycia to secure these 





treasures for Austria. The Emperor has given 
his permission for the reliefs and other remains, 
when they arrive, to be permanently placed in 
the Court Museum of Historical Art. 








GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN RAILWAY 
SYSTEM. 


Tue growth of the railway system of the 
United States is one of the most remarkable 
items in the entire field of iudustrial statistics. 
The 8th of October, 1829, may be called the 
birthday of the railway system, as having been 
the day on which the locomotive trials were 
commenced at Rain Hill, on the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway. The earliest year for which 
we have official retarns of the length of English 
railways is 1854, at the close of which 8,053 
miles of line had been completed in the United 
Kingdom. In 1830 twenty-three miles of rail- 
way were open in the United States. By the 
end of 1840, 2,818 miles were open. In 
1850 the length rose to 9,021. In 1854 it 
was a little more than double the length of 
English lines, being 16,720 miles. By 1860 the 
aggregate rose to 30,635 miles against 10,433 
in the United Kingdom. In 1870, the respective 
lengths were 52,914 and 15,537, and at the end 
of 1879, 82,223 and 17,696 miles respectively. 
The total length of the railroads of the United 
States at the close of 1880, including some lines 
which do not report their earnings, was 93,671 
miles. 

It thus appears that if we compare the growth 
of the railway system since 1854 in the United 
Kingdom and in the United States, there has 
been a steady increase in the former at about 
the rate of 3 per cent., and in the latter at about 
that of 44 per cent. per annnm. Bat when we 
consider, not length of line alone, bat length and 
cost together, the contrast is more remarkable. 
The lowest cost per mile of an average Eoglish 
railway is that shown by the retarns for 1866, in 
which year the cost per mile of liae open was 
32,8041. From that date the cost of the railways 
of the United Kingdom has steadily increased, 
till, in 1880, they have cost 40,6131. per mile open. 
The American railways, on the contrary, have 
decreased their costlinees, the average cost of a 
mile open in 1871 being nearly 12,0001., and in 
1880 only about 11,6001. The total capital 
returned as expended in 1880 was 979,500,0001. 
in the United States, and 802,000,0001. in the 
United Kingdom. The average gross earnings 
of the American lines was 1,4601. per mile, of 
which 41°4 per cent. was net revenue. The 
United Kingdom lines averaged nearly 3,7001. 
per mile of gross earnings, of which between 
48 and 49 per cent. was net revenue. Thus 
the American lines cleared a dividend all round 
of 52 per cent., against 404 per cent. on the 
English lines. 

The total length of railways in the world at 
the commencement of 1880 was calculated at :— 


Miles. 
a eee TR OEE pera 102,593 
DE A ce hho ARAL 8,983 
J 3,024 
JJ 100,867 
MEIN oo ssinissnvies can gaaeen areas 4,338 
co | PaO eee 219,805 











SWISS HOTELS. 


Switzertanp, long the most favourite resort 
of tourists from all parts of Europe, is celebrated 
above all Continental countries for ite hotels. 
The architect in his Alpine tour may there see 
the Continental hotel system in ite most im- 

form. In the year 1883 it is intended to 
hold a National Swiss Exhibition; and one of 
the groups (No. 41) will be devoted entirely 
to illustrating the hotel system of Switzer- 
land. There will be exhibited plans and models 
of all the most important hotels of the country, 
together with photographic views of the exterior, 
and the surrounding grounds, and the chief 
apartments of the interior. There will also be 
maps showing the position of each establishment. 
The different portions of this Group of Objects 
in next year’s exhibition will comprise :—(1) 
Diagrams showing the increase of visitors from 
abroad and their influence on the hotel system 
of Switzerland; (2) representations of different 
classes of hotels from those of the first rank 
down to the most primitive village inns ; (3) the 
internal arrangements of the different classes of 
hotels and inns; (4) illustrations of special 


arrangements and appliances, like baths, steam- 


engines, water supply, and heating apparatos 
(5) “ Cur” establishments or hotels for invalids 
with their peculiarities ; (6) illustrations 
of the grounds, parks, and attached to 
hotels; (7) climate; (8) statistics of all esta. 
blishments in Switzerland used mainly by 
foreign visitors. 








THE LATE R. R. ARNTZ, ARCHITECT. 


On the 17th of February last, at the age of 
sixty-six, Robert Richard Arntz gave up hie 
work, and in his case it is no figure of speech, 
for he was at work up to within a fortnight of 
his death; then severe illness seized him, from 
which he never recovered. A stronger man 
might, in all probability, have weathered the 
attack, but it came upon a frame which had 
lately taken no rest or relaxation. Mr. Arntz 
was possessed of a singularly clear judgment, 
and as a surveyor was in the foremost rank; of 
a most retiring disposition, never asserting him- 
self for his own benefit. He is, perhaps, not so 
widely-known as some other men of less real 
ability, but to those who did know him, the 
truth of this remark will be apparent. Fair, 
upright, and trathfal, employers and employed 
who knew him in business will ever respect the 
memory of a man who fearlessly strove faith. 
fally to fulfil his duty in the sphere in which be 
was placed. 

Mr. Arntz held the post of Surveyor to the 
Westminster Board of Works for some forty 
years, including the time before it took the title 
it now holds, To this work he devoted generally 
half of each working day, and it would be 
impossible to speak in too high terms of the way 
in which his duties to the Board were dis- 
charged. 

Mr. Arntz’s chief architectural works were 
the United Westminster Schools, a plain building 
architecturally, but well adapted for its purpose, 
showing thought and carefal consideration 
throughout. The United Westminster Alms- 
houses, now in course of erection in Rochester- 
row, Westminster, are also his, a more ornate 
group of buildings than the last-mentioned. 

Mr. Arntz was elected a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on Feb. 5th, 1856, 
and at one time was frequent in his attendance 
at the meetings of that body. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries on 
December 11th, 1862; and wae aleo a member of 
the National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science. 





THE LATE MR. HEATON. 


We have, with much to record the 
death of Mr. Clement Heaton, the senior partner 
in the firm of Heaton, Batler, & Bayne, the well- 
known artists in stained glass and church 
decoration. 

Mr. Heaton had an extensive knowledge of 
nature, and the skill to apply it to decorative art. 
H» was always anxious to do good and honest 
work, and among other important matters on 
which he was engaged may be mentioned the 
extensive decorative work at the Rochdale 
Town-hall, Manehester Town-hall, the Merchant 
Venturers’ Hall, Bristol, the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and the English Chapel at 
St. Petersburg. ‘The last work on which he was 
engaged was the decoration of Eaton Hall, 
Chester, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Waterhouse, for his Grace the Dake of West- 
minster. The funeral took place at Watford on 
March Ist. There was a very large attendance 
of relatives and friends. Among those present 
were Mr. A. W. Blomfield, M.A.; Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, A.R.A.; Mr. John Lee; the partners 
of the firm; and a large number of employés. 








Smoke Abatement.—The Gas Institute, 


been kept in operation for a series of practical 
tests. A large deputation of the Master-Bakers’ 
Association paid a second visit, and took part in 
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DEPOSIT OF PARLIAMENTARY PLANS’ 
WITH LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


































Order of Parliament og ag the deposit 
railway and other plans 
‘‘ Parish Clerk,” whereas sach deposits should 
now be made with the Local Board or other | steat 
authority whose duty it isto to take cognisance 
of such matters. In accordance with this 
gestion, Col. Makins, M.P. for South Essex, has 
prepared an amendment to Standing Order, 
No. 29, which has been accepted 
Chairman of Committees and the Local Govern. 
ment Board, oe oe the 
resent session, ter w arliamentary 
plans affecting any district will have to be 
deposited with the Local Authority. 


Society,—an augmen- 
tation largely due to the initiative of Mr. God- 
win, seconded by the efforts of the late Mr. 
Thomas Wyatt. 

The motion was adopted, and Mesers. James 
Williams (of H.M. Office of Works), T. M. Rick- 
man, F. W. Porter, Edwin Nash, and Joseph 
amp = — mg hg ge in the 
room of Messrs. Ewan T. He 
Lewis, A. W. Blomfield, J. P. St. —2 
W. A. Boulnois. Messrs. Lewis Solomon and 
William Hudson were elected auditors for the 
ensuing year. 








ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Tue thirty-second annaal meeting of this 
Society was held on Wednesday afternoon, i 
the meeting-room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. 
John Whichcord, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 


The annual report stated that the modifications 
sanctioned by the last annual general meeting of 
donors and subscribers have greatly facilitated the 
conduct of the Society’s affairs. © number of 
cases relieved during the year a was 30, and the 











WATER POWER IN THE PUNJAB. 


TuE Secretary of State for India in Council 
invites us to give publicity to the fact that a 
paper recently published in the Gazette of India 
sete forth the terms on which leases of water- 
power are now available on the canals in the 
Panjab. 

“ gles in the 2* of cotton, wool, 
sn ecadis easceeee reg 68, Pp, &0., are to be found in abundance 
Siuded applications from Scotland and distant parts ia the Panjab; there is also a popalation sufii- 
of England, as well as from the metropolis. The | ®t to supply the labour required for factory 
Council have to deplore the decease during the past | Operations; bat the scarcity and dearness of 
ear of several contributors to the Society's funds. | fael are such that it is almost impossible to make 
Three well-known men,—Mr. Decimus Burton, Mr. a manufactory remunerative ia any case where 
steam-power is necessary for ita working. 


coup i Deseetber bak, SiC af wtih erie Be 
away in m : w ev Ww — 
aha te prongs te tai Wis ——— 
societies, as with individuals, the loss of one’s annas a mand at Delhi; so that the cost of 
earliest friends is attended with the keenest regrets, working 8 100-horse-pow rhe ve Pace 
be about Rs. 150 per diem, while a water-wheel 


for they leave a void behind them which cannot be 
fully replaced. The lamented death of Mr. Street —*— 

of similar power would cost only about Rs. 5 
per diem. 


has caused a vacancy in the number of trustees, 
to fill up which the Council have nominated 

The localities where this vast water-power is 
available are named. 


Mr. George Godwin. The income account and 
balance-sheet for the year ended December 31, 1881, 
The standard for the calculation of 1-horse- 
power is assumed at 15 cabic feet per second 


have been duly audited by Mr. J. Henry Christian. 

A then slight indisposition prevented Mr. Arntz 
falling through 1 ft., as 8°8 cubic feet per second 
falling through 1 ft. constitutes a theoretical 


from meeting his brother-auditor on the occasion of 
horse -power; there is thus ample margin 


the audit, and his subsequent death has rendered it 
impossible to obtain the signatures of both the 

allowed for the effective working of the 
machines. 


auditors, The Council, however, trust that under 
the circumstances the annual general meeting will 
The Government are prepared to grant the 
use of the water for working machinery for 


be satisfied with the careful examination made by 
Mr. Christian of the Society’s accounts. The dona- 

periods not exceeding twenty years on the 
terms shown below :— 


tions received during the year 1881 were invested 
Approximate Rates per Horse-power per —— 


in January, and the amount of invested capital has 
now reached the sum of 5,550/. New Three Per 
Cent. Stock. With reference to the expenses, the 
sum expended in 1880 was 50/., while in 1881 it was 
391, making a reduction of 11/., and this in spite of 


the fact that the printing of new By-laws, and lists Nit. 
of donors and subscribers, involved an outlay of| For thesnerod Seeponee 60 
more than 25/. — For the third six years.............. 100 

The Couacil cannot but recognise with feelings of For the fourth six years ........... 160 


satisfaction the liberal aid and assistance already 
bestowed by the comparatively few members who 
continue contributors to the ; but deem it 
necessary to remark that the a je funds for 
distribution are quite unworthy of the character 
and rs of t 
meet the increasing claims pressing for assistance 
with that relief which, in numerous cases, ought to 
be granted. The Council are not without a well- 
founded hope that the Society wiil annually be more 
and more generally recognised + the large body of 
the profession, and especially large 
accession of — who have recently been 
0 


Good results should follow these arrange- 
ments. 








PREVENTION OF FADING IN SHOP 
WINDOWS. 


Tue Swiss Gewerbe Blatt recommends a 
on aa a een a — * 
shopkeepers have experienced, namely, the 
et bleaching of many kinds of coloured 
articles when exposed in the shop-windows. 
The authority quoted says that this fading or 
bleaching is brought about only by the white 
rays of the sun’s light, and, where it occurs, it 
shows that the glass is more or less perfectly 
colourless. It is found that if, iostead of such 
colourless glass, the ,window-panes consist of 
glass which is slightly yellow, the bleaching or 
fading process is prevented. Where the glass 
is colourless and cannot be replaced by slightly 
yellowish tinted glass, the desired effect may, it 
is said, be produced by simply giving the panes 
a coating of copal varnish, 


numbers more than a essional 
members, not a fourth of whom contribute to the 
Society's funds, The Council in all kindness 
earnestly solicit their influence and su: 
Society, which it is essential to the interest and 
respectability of the profession to maintain on a sound 
and permanent basis to effectually carry out its 
charitable objects. To administer relief and con- 
—* is at once the privilege and duty of all in 
fortunate as to be 








The balance-sheet showed 

year to be 4781. 13a. 10d., inclading 131, 9s, 9d. 

—* vee say Bh age year; 1591, 17s. 1d. 
idends stock ; subscriptions 3051. 7s. 

irve disbursements amounted to 4601. 18s. 5d., 
uding 401. for two pensions; 3811. paid to 

*pplicants for relief; and 391. 186. 5d. paid for 

















UNDERGROUND ROOMS. 
Siz, — Your correspondent, “G. M. D.,” 


, evidently fails to recognise the very essential 


difference between “rooms” occupied by and 
let separately to different occupiers, and those 
wholly in one occupation, and I differ with him 
toto clo in his construction of the Act. My 
belief is that the Legislature had specially 
recognised the different mode of treatment, and 
provided for the same. 

_ He surely would not wish to prevent butlers 
in Grosvenor-square or Park-lane sleeping in 
the basements, of which they are the regular 
custodians and guardians, and multiply useless 
legislation for no practical end. 

The more basements are disfranchised the 
more the worse evil of overcrowding in upper 
floors will take place. The problem of the day is 
how to house the poorer classes, not to render 
the present small accommodation smaller. 

I need hardly say how entirely impracticable 
it is for district surveyors to perform police 
duties and see how such rooms are occupied at 
night. It is one for the local authorities and 
their sanitary inspectors to deal with. 


A Disraicr Surveyor, 








TREATMENT OF BUILDERS. 


Str,---I venture to call your attention to the 
following facts, feeling sure that your sense of 
justice will cause you to give publicity to it. 

In common with several firms I submitted a tender 
(in accordance with an advertisement in your paper 
of the 11th ult.) for a proposed firework factory at 
Mitcham, under a firm of architects in Parliament- 
street. At the time arranged (Monday, 20th, three 
o'clock) tenders were received and cpened by the 
architect from eleven firms, and the result was 
announced in this way :— 

**Gentlemen, the highest is 560/., the lowest 3134. 








wor 
Ia, ae pomee: leaving © balance of 171. 








I will consult my client, and communicate with the 
lowest.” After a demur on the part of the com- 
petitors, the tenders were read, as follow :— 








eceoecooscesscs 
ecoeocosec“s 





On reading the list published by you (p. 240), I find 
thirteen names, one of which, at 345/., is accepted, 
but an addition is mentioned of 30/. for red bricks, 
which were never mentioned in the specification. 
The facts are brief and speak for themselves. But 
while admitting the perfect right of an architect in 
a public or private competition to recommend any 
man for acceptance, the addition of a tender after 
public opening can only convey one impression to 
the minds of those who sent in at the right time. 

ONE ANNOYED. 








THE INVASION OF ANTS. 


$1r,—I have tested the remedy (plaster of Paris 
and sugar) as recommended by ‘‘ Watford, Herts,” 
but I could not get the ants to ‘‘make one meal of 
it.” They walked over it with the most sovereign 
contempt. I have not ventured to try the arsenical 
mixture, because I fear that my household have not 
quite such lively instincts as the ants, and a mistake 
might occur, as is so frequently the case when 
“there is poison about.” F. S. A. 








VARIORUM. 


Ws spoke not long since of the appearance 
of a new edition of “ The Imperial Dictionary,” 
revised by Chas. Annandale, M.A., and published 
by Blackie & Son, Old Bailey, &c. We need 
now simply mention that the second volume has 
been issued ranging from “Departure” to 
“Kythe.” We wonder, by the way, how many 
readers in a hundred know what that word 
means.*——Part 10 of “ English Etchings (W. 
Reeves) inclades a view of the obelisk on the 
Embankment, with the sphinxes placed not as 
they are, but as they onght to be. “The 
Shimmering Sea,’ in the same number, is 
worth the cost of the part.——We wish to 
introduce @ novel to our readers: a “ A Laodi- 
cean; or, the Castle of the Stancys,” by Thos. 
Hardy; published by Sampson Low & Co. 
“What next,” says Straitlace; “I do not look 
to my Builder for notices of novels.” Very 
likely not. But there are novels and novels, and 
when we find one, as in this case, dealing with 
the life of an architect and written by an archi- 





® Kythe, v, i, to appear; to be manifest (Old Englich 
and Saath). * It kythes bright,”—Sir V. Scott, 
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tect, it seems quite right that we should give it 
aword. The whole story grows out of a sketch- 
ing tour, and is very interesting. Itis agreeable 
to us to find Mr. Hardy speaking of the Builder 
as “the familiar periodical from which, in my 
days of pupilage, I gained so much that was of 
use to me in the profession I had then entered 
upov.” Mr. Hardy, it will. be remembered, 
is the author of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” in connexion with which he seems to 
bave been used somewhat ungenerously by a 
contemporary dramatist. 








Miscellanea, 


The Artisans’ Dwellings Act.—The Com 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into the operations of the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act sat at Westminster on Tuesday 
afternoon, Sir Richard Cross presiding. Sir 
Henry Haunt, consulting surveyor to Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works, and arbitrator 
under the Artisane’ Dwellings Act of 1875, said 
he had acted in fifteen cases,—eight in the 
metropolis and seven in the provinces. He 
considered that the Act had worked most 
beneficially in the public interest by clearing 
away unhealthy areas. This had no donbt been 
done at considerable cost to the ratepayers, but 
great expense was inevitable in such matters. 
At the same time, he was of opinion that the 
machinery of the Act was too cumbersome, too 
dilatory, and too expensive ; and he ventured to 
suggest a simpler and moré summary course of 
action. He recommended to the Committee.the 
operation of the Post Office Land Act passed 
last session, which gave the Postmaster-General 
power to acquire any property by giving three 
months’ notice to the occupiers, application to 
Parliament being avoided. He gave the Com- 
mittee information as to the demand that 
existed for small property, such as that to be 
found in Petticoat-lane, London. It frequently 
oocurred that as much as 51. was paid by trades- 
men to get tenants out of their premises,—a 
sort of tenant-right being thus established. 

Application of Stored-up Fower. — On 
Saturday afternoon last there was (according to 
the Daily News) a successful demonstration of 
the application of stored-up power to the pro- 
pulsion of a tramway-car. The experiment was 
tried on the line of rails connecting the North 
Metropolitan Tramway Company’s carriage- 
works with the company’s lines. The car was 
an open one, of Continental make. Enclosed 
under the seats and behind them, along the 
sides of the car, was a Jarge number of Faure’s 
improved aceumulators, which had been pre- 
viously charged from a dynamo-machine at the 
Tramway Company's works. These accumulators 
were connected with a dynamo-machine under- 
neath the car, the motion of which was com- 
municated to the wheels of the car by a cog- 
wheel arrangement. Connexion was established 
and broken by the simple movement of a switch. 
Thus, with the simplest possible movement, the 
stored-up force was reconverted from electricity 
into motive power, and the car moved off at a 
speed which was easily regulated ; for, according 
to the distance the switch was moved, the driver 
could run his car with a supply of force from a 
greater or less number of accamulators at his 
pleasure.- The weight added to the car by the 
accumulators was a ton anda half. The force 
said to be stored in them was equivalent to 25- 
horse-power for one hour, or 1-horse-power for 
twenty-five hours. It is claimed by Mr. Rad- 
cliffe Ward, who was conducting the experiment, 
that this method of propelling conveyances has 
an enormous advantrge over others in point of 
economy, while its noiselessness and freedom 
from the nuisances of smoke or steam are 
obvious recom mendations. 

The Sunday Society.—Arrangements have 
been made for holding an evening party in 
fartherance of this Society, which has for its 
object to obtain the opening of museums, art 
galleries, libraries, and gardens on Sundays, 
similar to those which gave ion in pre- 
vious years. The party will be held at the 
Freemasons’ Hal), on Wednesday, March 29th, 
and will, as before, be confined to the members 
of the Society and their immediate friends. The 
proceedings will commence with addresses in 
support of the objects of the , under the 
presidency of Mr. Thomas Bart, M.P., after 
which masical selections for promenade and 
dancing will be given by Mr. Dan Godfrey's 








The Highest Railway Bridge in the} Building Land at Hendon.—The Nationa 
World is, or will be (of course) in America. | Standard Land Society, under the conduct of 
On the top of the Alleghany Mountains, at the| Mr. Richard J. Collier, held their first sale of 
point where the Bradford extension of the Erie| freehold building land last month at the Midland 
Railway is to pass, is “a slight impediment ” in| Hotel, Hendon. The Midland Railway Company 
the shape of a ravine 300 ft. deep. The chief|had, just before the sale, purchased twenty. 
engineer of the Erie, Mr. Chanute, Pas exhibited | seven lots, which abut on their line, leaving fifty. 
to a reporter of the New York Herald his plans | three lots to fall ander the hammer out of the 
for getting over this impediment. For some/eighty advertised. After some preliminary 
time it has delayed a railroad connexion between | remarks, bidding commenced for lot 1, a free. 
that section and Pittsburg. It is virtually aj hold corner re: on having a frontage to the 
valley, running lengthwise the mountain range, | Edgware-road o ft. 6 in., by return frontage 
whose walls are 2,200 ft. above the level|to Gutter’s Hedge-lane of 85 ft., which was 
of the sea, and whose bottom is washed by | slowly run up to 991., at which price it was sold. 
the waters of the Kinzua Oreek. In some/| All the lots up to twenty-seven were marked 
places the depth of the yalley is 700 ft. and | out as shop plots (with the exception of lot 23, 
300 ft. was about the first favourable orossing-| which was for a public-house plot), 
point that could be found. Work was begun| The frontages were lly 20 ft., by depths 
last fall upon a stracture which, when com-| varying from 87 ft. to 112 ft., and averaged 90!, 
pleted, will be the highest railway-bridge in the| per plot. The public-house plot sold for 2751. 
world. The length of the bridge will be over|The remainder being smaller plots for the 
2,000 ft., that distance to be covered with/| erection of residences, had frontages of 17 ft. 
twenty-two piers of iron and twenty-three | by depths of from 80 ft. to 90 ft., and were sold 
spans. Two low stone piers will underlie each | at from 451. to 701. per plot. The total sum 
iron one, the total masonry-work amounting to} realised at the sale amounted to 4,0021, The 
2,200 eubic yards. The Jength of the piers will | amount of the railway company’s purchase was 
be 40 ft., and the length of the spans 60 ft. 1,800). Previously to the sale commencing, Mr. 
The piers will be 110 ft. wide at the base, taper-| Collier drew attention to the principle upon 
ing gradually up to a width of 12 ft. at the top. | which he conducts his sales with regard to the 
The firm of Clark, Reaves, & Co., of Phoenix. | nine years’ payments. If before the expiration 
ville, Pa., are the contractors for the ironwork. | of the time the priocipal is paid, interest ceases 
They expect to complete the structure by about | with the last instalment. 

June Ist. Its total cost will be about $300,000. D Steps.—On Wednesday last the 
Both Mr. Chanute and Mr. Clark agreed that | Coroner for Central Middiesex held an inquest 
there was no railway-bridge in the world of so|at the St. Pancras Coroner’s Court, ag to the 
great height as this would be. The Kentucky} death of Edward»Goddard, aged 26, a fret- 
River Bridge is 276 ft. high, the Great Peru-|cutter, of 263, Great College-street, Camden 
vian Railway-bridge is 235 ft., the Portage|Town. On Saturday week the deceased, who 
Bridge on the Erie’s main Jine is 234 ft., and the | was in the employ of Mr. Jennings, on descending 
Niagara Suspension Bridge is 275 ft. __ some steps from an upper workshop, where there 

Rawtenstall—A large five-light window | was no handrail, suddenly slipped, and fell to 
has been fixed this week in St. Mary’s Church, |the bottom on his head. He was so seriously 
Rawtenstall, near Manchester, the gift of Mr.|injared that his father took him in a cab to 
Worswick, of Greenbank, in memory of the late | University College Hospital, where he received 
Mr. Hezry Ashworth and his sister. The/ but little attention. Dr. Batt deposed that the 
three centre lights are treated as one compo- | death was from concussion of the brain, caused 
sition, showing our Lord as the healer. Round | by the fall. It was a — case for treatment 
our Lord, who occupies the centre light, are|in the hospital. The foreman of the jury aaid 
grouped the maimed, the lame, the blind, and | he saw the deceased, and considered it a shame- 
the sick. At the head of the centre opening, | fal thing that he was not admitted. In returning 
forming part of the canopy, grouped and/a verdict of “ Accidental Death,” the jury called 
entwined with it, is a votive angel, bearing a/the attention of the district surveyor to the 
scroll, with the legend: “Blessed are the | dangerous state of the steps, and expressed their 
Dead”; while the pelican tearing its breast to| regret that the deceased was not admitted to 
feed its young occupies the base of the centre/ the hospital at once. It is by no means certain 
light, emblematic of Christ dying for the/| that the district surveyor would haveany power 
Church. The other two lights are occupied | in the matter. 
respectively by the subjects of Christ raising| The Fits Recreation Ground, Keswick. 
from the Dead the Widow’s Son at Nain, and|A week or two ago we mentioned this project 
Mary sitting at the Feet of Jesus, while“He half | for securing twenty-seven acres of land at Kes- 
rebukes Martha for saying: “ Mary hath chosen | wick, for use as a public recreation-ground. 
that good part.” The window is painted in a|/The success of the project is now assured, 
rich fall key, and is from the studio of Messrs.| thanks to the munificence of the Hewetson 
I. A. Gibbs & Howard, of London. family. Messrs. Thomas & Henry Hewetson have 

The Cathedral Close at Norwich.—The | each raised their promised subscriptions from 
Dean of Norwich writes to call attention to the | 1,000l. to 1,7001., making @ total of 3,4001. Mr. 
fact that the Lynn and Fakenham Railway | John Hewetson gives 100/., and the Misses Jane, 
Company have a Bill now in Parliament await- | Elizabeth, Mary, Hannab, and Emma Hewetson 
ing its second reading, the effect of which will | 1001. each, a grand total of 4,000. This 
be to pass a line of railway through the | liberality will renderthe execution of the project 
Cathedral Close at Norwich, cutting off the/ a light matter, financially, to the local residents. 
margin of the Close which is skirted by the; Builder’s Claim.—In a reference as to a 
river Wensum (and within which margin is| mansion for the Rey. T. L. Griffith, at Pen-y- 
embraced a very curious and interesting relic | nant, by contract, schedule of prices, and day- 
of antiquity), ejecting from their quiet homes | work, the umpire, Mr. Banister Eletcher, held 
several citizens who have retired to the Close | his final sitting at Westminster Palace Hotel 
for privacy and seclusion, and curtailing one of |}on Saturday last. The total claim is 17,5641. 
those few open spaces which are now thonght so | 11. 104., and the tiff claims a balance of 
essential for the health and recreation of the | 3,6041. 17s., while defendant’s contention is 
inhabitants of our great towns. Dean Goulburn/ that the plaintiff is overpaid to the value of 
states that the invasion of a Cathedral Close by | 2881. 12s. 6d. The co engaged were Mr. T. 
a line of railway is a new and hitherto unheard-| H. Wheeler and Mr. A. Yates; the plaintiff's 
of thing. ~ | London selicitors being Messrs. Smith, Fawdon, 

A New Synagogue.—On Sunday last the | & Low, and the defendant’s London solicitors 
memorial stone of # new synsgogue in course | being Messrs. Prior, Bigg, Church, and Adams. 
of erection in Abbey-street, 8t. John’s Wood,| Knapton.—Mr. G. Gilbert Scott ‘has made a 
was laid Mr. Lionel L. Cohen. The syna-| report on the condition of the fine old church at 
gogue is being erected by Messrs. Kirk &| Knapton, Norwich, which is ay > need of 
Randall, from the designs of Mr. H. H. | substantial repairs, daylight being visible through 
Collins. The style of architecture is Italian, | the roof in several places. A restoration com- 
with Byzantine feeling. The materials are red | mittee has been formed, and among other im- 
brick, with Dumfries red stone dressings. The ements will be the substitution of open 
cost, inclading site, minister’s house, &., will ches for the — ugly pews. The roof is 
exceed 12,0001, The building will accommodate | a fine example of the double bammer.beam con- 
500 worshippers. struction, and retains great part of its original 

St. Pancras.—Provision is being made for| coloured decoration. ! 
an additional ontdoor-relief station for this} Kidderminster School Board.—Onat of 
‘parish in Charles-street, Somers-town, by con-| eight designs submitted in com for Lea- 
verting two houses and certain additions. Mesars. | street ols, the Board at last meeting 





Bteed’s tender has been accepted. Mr, Bridg-| selected the by Mr. J. M. Gethio 
wan is the architect. Te | architect, Kidderiatadbee and Bieciteiage 
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in Chicago, #0. 
day to determine the of ventilators over 
J stage for keeping the of a conflagra- 


ion behind the . 
ito the anditoriam, The American Arehitec 
s,—In the presence of several fire engineers, 
—— —— 
ozen stoves, « 
pre wet shavings, and other combustibles, 
lighted, and allowed to barn for several mis 
When the stage was well filled with smoke, a 
ventilator, formed by a round shaft, 8 ft. in dia- 
meter, * —* ft. above —— 
s opened by pulling wire-rope w 
wolied 6 valve [ it, and in less than a minute 
the smoke was completely cleared away. The 
curtain separating the from the andi- 
torium was partly lo during the trial, 
which certainly affords evidence of the value of 
such an arrangement in protecting the audience 
in case of a fire on the atege. To give assur. 
ance of effective operations in case of actual 
need, the experiment ought, however, to be 
repeated while the gas is lighted all through 
the house, and the regular ventilating-apparatas 
of that portion in fall operation. With any- 
thing like the thorough ventilation now usual 
in the best theatres, the upward draught from 
the space in front of the curtain would daring a 
performance be very powerful, — om per- 
haps, to counteract, or even reverse, the current 
through the stage - ventilator. This would, if 
once ascertained, be easily remedied; perhaps 
by the device suggested some time ago, of 
having the air- currents from all parts of the 
house drawn toward the stage, to issue together 
from the ventilator over it. 

A Boman Villa.—A paper by Mr. Cecil 
Brent, F.S.A., was read on the lst inst. at the 
British Archeovlogical Association, the Rev. 
8. M. Mayhew presiding, upon a “ Roman Villa, 
recently discovered at Methwold, near Brandon, 
Norfolk,” at a spot known as Little Holmes, and 
sketches were exhibited of specimens of the tiles, 
which are very numerous, and of fragments of 
an amphora, with the plan of the 
parish, with the site of the excavations marked 
upon it. The parish preserves a great deal of 
the old Roman nomenclature. It lies near the 
Roman fossway, but outside the Roman line of 
demarcation, a fact which gives some interest to 
the discovery of Roman remains on this site. It 
is also worthy of note that a spot rising only 
about 4 ft. above the fen level should have been 
chosen at that early date for a residence. This 
ancient building was placed in a corner, formed 
by the confluence of the String dyke and Hag- 
gara’s dyke. For years large numbers of tiles 
have been turned up on the mound of which the 
Little Holmes is composed, the level of the pave- 
ment of the Roman house lying within reach of 
the ploaghshare. The foundations are placed 
immediately on the subsoil of sand, and are of 
great hardness and solidity, built in alternate 
bands of flint rabble and the grey fine-grained 
Northamptonshire flag-stone. Ose chamber i 
apparently an apodyterium; it a 
solid masonry, intersected by flues 15 in. wide. 

Extension of Ironworks in South Staf- 
fordshire—Four years Mr. John Lysaght, 
proprietor of the St. Vincent’s Galvanised 
Ironworks, Bristol, purchased the Swan Garden 
portion of the ironworks at Wolverhampton, 
carried on for many years by the late firm of 
G. B. Thorneycroft & Os. After putting the 
same in repair, and making very considerable 
alterations and additions, they 
the purpose of supplying the works at Bristol 
with sheet-iron of @ superior quality and finish. 
There resulted such an increase in the demand 
for the “ Orb” galvanised sheets, that it became 
necessary, in order to meet that demand, to 
increase the number of sheet mills from seven 
to eleven. For this purpose additional new 
plant has been put down during the last nine 
months, and has recently been most successfully 
started to work, 

Portsmouth Drainage Competition. — 
Objections reach us the permission given 
—* — —— to their own 

veyor to compete, on the ground that he must 
be in possession of information and advantages 
not possessed by It is said, and it 
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library of the late Mr. William Barges, A.R.A., 
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and sewers on the South Acton Estate of the 


For rosd 
National Liberal Laod Company :— 
Ambrose Oliver, oo cscvenenstesees 748 
James Bloomfield, Tottenham ......... 625 
* & Huatley, borough 
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Accepted subject to references being satisfactory 





For , draining, and i 
Bolton-road, 
plied the engineer, Mr. John P 

en . 5 rice ; 
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eccooos 
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0! 
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Back 


Granville, Back Fereday, and Back 
Walkden District. Quaatities sup- 


7 
0 
Ciara are 
3 
* —— 3 
Sons, 1 
Wa. Hard , Altrincham 0 
Tarner & Sons, Wrex! 234 6 6 
Edmand Bird, Chorlton (accepted) ... 19713 9 
For alterations and repairs to the premises, 141, High 
street, Hounslow, for Mr, A. Platt.” Mr. T. W. Barry, 
architect :— 
—— — sos... £970 0 0 
965 0 0 
W. Hogbin............ 950 0 0 
J. Osborne 850 0 @ 
W., Wisdom (accepted) ....0...0cr00-0 ~~ 77% 0 0 
Por building two houses on Stepney-green, for Mrs. 
Gretton. Mr. Mitchell, architect :-- 
Higgs £1,930 0 0 
Rice 1,761 0 0 
Young & Fraser ....cccccccsssossssevee-ss 1,708 0 0 
Lemon 1,640 0 0 
llinciscitnalasmanceninncdncasanee 1,649 0 0 








For new ate conservatory, and green 


at Hamilton House, 
Mr. Arthur Martin, architect :— 


houses 
for Mr. Leon Emanuel, 


Watts (socepted) ..,.....0.0....0eseereerre £1,565 10 0 





For rebuilding premises, 17, High-street, Dorking, for 
: Laon, & Peak, archi- 


Mr. Henry Cole. Messrs. Peak, 
tects. Quantities supplied — 
8.J.P H d 














ledge, £1,037 11 0 

H. Batohelar, Betchworth............... 13 0 

Hamblin Bros., Dorking 905 0 0 

Cc. Cc, ey ty Dorking (too late) 893 0 0 

Goddard & » Farnham ..........05 890 0 0 

Lynn & Dadiey, Dorking 875 060 0 

« Edser, Dorking ........0..0.00--+0+++00 800 0 0 

Jas. Clear, jan., Dorking (accepted) 62116 0 
For sun peinters’ work to property, Railway 
Eopisnete, Guilford. Mesers, Peak, Lano, & Peak, 

surveyors :— 

B. Jeliey & Son, Guildford .........+ ove £132 15 0 

R. Nye, Gaildford .. 126 9 0 

H. Edmead & Son, Guildford eeeccevences 105 0 2) 

A. Higiett, Guildford 98 10 : 


J. K. Miller, Guildford (scoepied)..... 97 10 
reconstracting portion of 99, Hi Guild- 
ford, for an G. Olive. Messrs. Peak, Lana, ; Pesk, 





T. Swayne, Guildford 












































W. Bi , Guildford ...0--csereee 315 0 0 
z. 5 Bouman, Guildford (accepted)... 25610 0 
staircase, wate! &c., 12, St. Catherine’s- 
ene Ganaieed. Messrs. P Lunn, & Peak, archi- 
* 
.W. Gaildſord .............. 2156 0 0 
t N. 3 ———— 160 0 0 
Sons, Guildford (accepted) ... 140 0 0 
house at Wokin for Mr. Bartle G, Goldsmid. 
“es. eee coon RA, eusbiient Mesers, Franklin 
gee on te et £7,788 0 0 
Kimberley 7.728 0 0 
Botterill ....ccserssscsssscsseevscceseveenensee 7657) © 0 
Martiv, Wells, & Oo......... wt tae: @ 0 
Brass we 7,083 0 0 
Law: 7,345 0 0 
R. Conder 7,160 0 0 
For new Board Schools, Sh Lambeth 
ivision, for the London School d. . B. RB. 
me architect. Quantities by Mr. T. Thornton 
oe on nue £13,474 0 0 
: ad : 13,304 0 0 
Wm, B 13,000 © 0 
BOD coeseeseceencenereres 
} A me 12,904 0 0 
Higgs & Hill 12,764 M $ 
Kir —— 2 — SRE os SI 12,463 0 0 
Met Nigh epeveesasreceosesscenees 12,134 3 3 
W, Oldrey . 





For rebuilding 8un and Thirteen Cantons public-house 
— street, W. Mr, Cotton, srebitect. Quan 











ecococeco 
ecocooeo 

















For t of schools, Neckinger-road, Bermond - 
sey, for i Board for London, Mr, E. R. Robson 
architect :— 

W. Scrivener & COsscsscessesssercssesees £5,494 0 0 

. 6,472 6 6 
Kirk & Randall 5,237 0 0 
8.3. Jerrard 5,176 0 0 
Mo IED — 4,977 @ 0 
—J p 4,939 11 0 





For red granite (delivered only) for the piers of the 
Dome addition to the Stock Exchange, Mr. J. J. Cole 











: In Ross of Mull, 
Fenning £12,992 0 0 
In Corrennie. 

Fyfe 12,240 0 0 
Nicholsoa 12,20 0 0 
In Peterhead, 

MINED ncccucubcsccstendecseczess 13,228 0 0 
Bower & Florence .......... ws 13,220 0 0 

Field, & Co. ... 12,515 0 0 
Fraser & Son (accepted) . 10,530 0 0 








For the erection of farm buildings at Cheam, for Capt. 
John Hilbert Tate. Mr, Marshall N. Inman, architect :— 
Park Farm, Cheam Hal! Fara. 


Baylor « ie..cseciseses vores £465 0 0 
Humphries ..,.00... £1,189 0 0 wo. 420 0 0 
BBCCE neeccrccceeree 1,148 @O ncce 38515 © 
Lawrence .......00.. 1,123 18 0 ...... 353 23 0 

—E 1123200 . 350 0 0 





For road end drainage works on the United Land Com- 
peny’s ees Estate, Kensal-green :— 





























£7,074 0 0 

J. 8i 6,735 7 8 
W. J. Botterill 6,727 0 0 
Nowell & Robson .......0.sescseeseeesesees 6,395 6 0 
ig RINT - 6,333 0 0 
Ford & Everett 6,000 0 0 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

600 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0 0 

00 

00 











For formation of road, footpaths, and sewer, at 
Neasdon, Middlesex, forthe Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pr Mr. Walter Graves, surveyor. Quantities by Mr. 

. Pollard :— 




















W., Crocekott — **.* £2,858 0 0 
F. W. Keeble * 2,500 0 0 
Nowell & Robson.......05..0..cssessesseee - 2,400 0 0 
W. J. Botterill . 2,386 0 0 
G. Felton 2,199 0 0 
A. Oliver. 2,038 0 0 
Mowlem & Co... 1,989 0 0 
Wail Bros 1,919 0 0 
O. Killiogback (accepted)..........+-+. 1,930 0 0 





For the erection ef four shops at Kilburn, for Mr. R. 
Rose. Mr. Walter Graves, architect, Quantities by Mr. 
H, E. Poliard :— 

Ward & Lamble (accepted) .......... £3,309 0 0 


For alterations to Manor House, Gunnersbury-lane, for 
Mr, J. Howard Waiker. Mr. Walter Graves, itect :— 
Eydmann 











y £i49 0 0) 
Penny & D 130 0 0 
Nye & Son 121 0 0 














alterations to No, 16, Vicarage-gardens, Kensing- 
*. * Mr, J. Hanson Walker. Mr, Walter Graves, 





For cricket pavilion in Lytham, Lancashire. Messrs. 
Myres, Veevers, & Myres, architects. Quantities sup- 





+ 
_ D £38) 6 4 
Joha — 2 ye we we * 
z Sae a⸗ e 29416 8 





For alterations and additions to Warwick House, and 
No. 124, High-street, Clapham, for Mr, W. Edwards, 
Mr. J. William Stevens, architect :— 








For sermstating, ofter fire, 139, Cannon-street-road, St. 
George’ -the- t. M . '° Legg, architect ae 
“es W. Sansuer Gavenpeetls 


For alterations, B. de Bolla’s resteurant, 118, Hol- 
born sp, Treweeke & Co, (accepted) s.r... £600 0 0 

Continental Café Restaurant, 7, Wilton- 

—— Ssation, for Messrs. Monico, Rampazi, & 

Co. Mr. F. A. Doucey, architect :— 

F. P. Treweeke & Go. (sccepted) ......£700 0 0 

‘called Crescent-road) and sewers at 

rincioy, OF Mes Dence & Mason, Messrs, E. E. 

—— —00 


T. G. Dunmore 607 
J, Bell (accepted) 800+ et Ser eee an eegeereets ++ 630 
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terations i to Nos, 33 and For the erection of dwelling-house and Twicken- 
pier snenations cot, oltre, tar ho: bee ham, for Mer. H. F. Peake, Messrs. A. & GM. Silley, — or rt — 
Te, Te De bia in oe a Yanan — —* Shere oe pie passa 
Drew & Cadman —⸗ — 1,260 0 0 T. J. Messom 1,224 0 0 
Wm. Oldrey 1,157 0 0 PS Sa RE 1,096 0 0 
Holloway — 9 ————— (accepted) a . : 
Goad. —* 333 F — oon = Stone. 
— For alterations to N-s. 10 and 11, P t Totten- WESTW UND, 
—— need ham-court-roed, sad — —— in rear Box Ground, Combe Dewn, 

For making about 1,800 feet of road at Homerton, as Serun. Reese Resear hie Sean eee for} Oorsham Down, 
advertised in the Builder of the 25th of February last:— | Severs. Oe one Ebbetts & oa, And Farleigh Down. 

J. W. Simpson €1,636° 0 01 | srehitects, tities eupplied by Messrs, Hodgson & RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & O0., Limited 
es Vi7s 0 0 ret Credit. Corsham, Wilts. [Apvr, 
P. G. Pou 1,099 0 0 Howard & Dorrell BB,875 ... £59 
6. 6. Matty" eH 0 0 —— B70: = 253 positions, being 

. G. F. Band econ AM sien or use 
5g ona pos ° ° Robt. Perkins . A , SUE: wenn AP & -known and tried weather stone. 
H. Potter (scoepted) ......ssssecseceeese 630 0 0! Steel *2* —D——— 800 ... 125 000 feet cube in stock. 

apy pm $010 — PIOTOR & SONS, 

For the erection of a coffee tavern at Luton, Bedford- TJ Sn scl — — 7995 100 Box, Wilta. J 
shire, for the Bedf. d } i o ff Tavern CO 5. Mr. Lathey Bros. COCR ee eee eRe Teee eT Tee 7,900 — son ° 
Charice Beil, erehitest, Quantities by Mr. H. Love- H. Baylis — — 256 Doulting F ‘ and Bill 
— 589 0 0 of a in blocks, or read 

—, 38 0 0 — — * Me Lip so elon af tae Decay — * 
Bonn $198 : : Spencer & Gillett” ——ä—— £200 0 0 is lly solicited; and Architects 
Green 2,045 0 0 Columns and Girders. others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Foster at ° 4 Archbd. D. Dawnsy........0-....ce-sssesees £1,108 0 0 Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
wa , Concrete Staircase. i icati 
Smart, Latoa 1877 0 0 Rareks Company. zn 0 0 Ly mah real a 
——— Wins Oe Hamdon, 

For new class-roome, Trinity Presbyterian Church, Fibrous Plast a merset.— Agent, Mr. H. WILLIAMS, 73, 

Met et, Ms, Char Bell, architect. Quamtitos Py | pion @ Geng rent Plaster Ceilings... » | Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W.  [Avvr. 
—* £1,025 0 0 Galeaniced Wrought-Iron Tanke, 

ase 998 0 0 Davies & Co £120 12 6 Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 

Woodward 930 0 0 A. D. Dawnay 8817 6 of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 

ree em + Be Se delivery to any Station, on application toStaPie 

& Hann, Quarrymen, Stoke-sab-Hamden, Iimin- 

For alterations and obiihians to veeifonse and conserva- TO CORRESPONDENTS. ster. Agent, Mr. E. CRICKMAY, Langbourn- 
tory at Holmwood, Sydenhem-hill, for Mr. B. Rebinson. | Gas (we are compelied to decline advfsing in private disputes, We | chambers, 17, Fenchurch-street, E. O. [Apvr. 
Mr. T. Porter, architect. Quantities taken out by the pare yg Neaponaiuilty. at it — — tothe 
oe s & Hill £920 0 0 ——— —8— — books). — Asphalte. 

iggs — we are te O) ng out — 
——— ſæcrie . 929 00 Pace ceed esa as a Pera tenses 7 = Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
A for th end of ° act ed —B. B éB—K F_-J.L—L. Y— 
brosery, for Me. Peter Walker, . STODART & OO. 
’& Colyer, engineers :— W.@.—B C.—L A—E L—P.& Co.—W. foo, a—C. I —G. ». P. : 
— ann end eee ee ee No. 90, Cannon-street, B.0. [Apvr. 
Thornewill & Warham, Barton ...... £1,195 0 0 
Millevightd Work. wy the same und cadre of the eondst, met ‘1 | Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
G. Waller & Co., London ....s..0.000000 3,677 0 0 —— oe — Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Coppers. ae a" — #vins ponitry, E.0.— — —2 cheapest materiale 
0 — 
Bindley & Briggs, Barton ......... , uh |G ROhtiaAihinm=: -. —— pice 4 — ye gc 
Backmakers’ Work. - 
Wileon & 00., Frome cswn-ssceorcocneee £900 0 0 granaries, tan-rooms, and terraces. —_ [ADvr. 
Ashton & Green, —* — £4 0 0 CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. Immense quantities of 
— DRY WAINSOOT, 
Bindley & Briggs, Burton ............... ans @ @ = | FUATtEme NACA’ TARTNARAGIPS APPRENTIORSUIPS one — 
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“HOW TO FIX ZINC ROOFING. 


A COPY of the above ILLUSTRATED WORK 


WILL BE SENT 


FREE OF CHARGE TO ANY ARCHITECT OR SURVEYOR 


WHO MAY NOT YET HAVE RECEIVED A COPY. 
CONTRACTORS may also obtain a Copy if application be accompanied with Trade Card. 


F. BRABY & CdQ., 
London: 366 to 862, Euston-road. Liverpool: 6&8, Hatton-garden, Glasgow: 885, Argyle-street. 











